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A TIME FOR ALERTNESS 


OR MANY MONTHs various groups have been study- 
ing social security and preparing proposals for 
changes in federal laws on this subject. Many of 
ese, as reported in recent issues of the Newsletter, 
have already been introduced in Congress. Some of 
these bills are discussed in an article by Fedele Fauri 
in this issue of Public Welfare. Others are presum- 
ably yet to be introduced. Much time and attention 
will be centered on these proposals during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

In a democratic government such as ours an im- 
portant part of the law-making process is citizen 
study of new proposals. It is through such study and 
the free expression of opinion to congressmen that 
new laws can be truly based on the judgment of the 
people. It is particularly important that we carry out 





A Time for Alertness. 


these duties of citizenship in those fields where we 
are competent. Certainly public welfare people have 
knowledge which qualifies them to speak upon mat- 
ters in their field. 

Each of us should study the proposals which are 
being made to determine their effects. We should 
sort out those which will result in an improved pro- 
gram and those which will not. We should analyze 
them in terms not only of our own community, but 
also of the well being of the nation as a whole. We 
should share our information and our conclusions 
with the people of the communities in which we live, 
and we should not hesitate to express our opinions to 
those who represent us. 

It is only through alertness and action of this kind 
that we can hope to do our part in helping make the 
difficult national decisions that lie ahead of us. 
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Recent Proposals Concerning Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and Public Assistance 


FEDELE F. FAURI 
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There have been many proposals in recent months concerning social security.) \n 
In this article, written in March, Fedele Fauri has selected for comment the\ized 
President's recommendation concerning OASI and Public Assistance. Pro-\ions 
posals in other important fields are not included. Mr. Fauri, Dean, School of bene 
Social Work, University of Michigan, was formerly Specialist, Social Security\from 


and Welfare, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


N January 14, President Eisenhower sent to the 

Congress a special message containing his rec- 

ommendations on social security. These recom- 
mendations would make extensive revisions in Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance and in State-Federal 
public assistance programs. 


SoctaL SEcuRITY RECOMMENDATIONS 


In presenting his social security recommendations, 
the President said, “The human problems of indi- 
vidual citizens are a proper and important concern of 
our Government. One such problem that faces every 
individual is the provision of economic security for 
his old age and economic security for his family in 
the event of his death. To help individuals provide 
for that security—to reduce both the fear and the 
incidence of destitution to the minimum—to promote 
the confidence of every individual in the future—these 
are proper aims of all levels of government, including 
the Federal Government.” The President enumerated 
six recommendations for improving the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance system: broadened coverage, 
liberalization of the retirement test, increased bene- 
fits, increased earnings base for the calculation of 
taxes and benefits, dropping the lowest four years in 
the computation of the average wage, and freezing 
of benefit rights for workers who become permanently 
and totally disabled. For public assistance, he recom- 
mended a new matching formula which would reflect 
the effect of the broadened OASI program, take into 
account the financial capacity of the States, and pro- 
vide that the present maximum in which the Federal 
Government shares be on an average rather than on 
an individual basis. 
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The Old-Age and Survivors Insurance system, he edu 
said, “should remain, as it has been, the corner-stone of |In n 
the Government’s programs to promote the economic jfor | 
security of the individual.” He is “determined to pre-|or o 
serve its basic principles”—the contributory nature of |yent 
the system and the relation of benefits received to the |duc: 
individual’s earnings. of t] 


The President repeated his earlier proposal for ex- \of | 
tension of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance to about jare 
10 million additional persons. (See October 1953 issue jifica 
of Pustic Wexrare.) The new groups to be covered |shai 
include “self-employed farmers; many more farm {the 
workers and domestic workers; doctors, dentists, the 
lawyers, architects, accountants, and other self-| T 
employed professional people; members of State }to « 
and local retirement systems on a voluntary group [thei 
basis; clergymen on a voluntary group basis; and “be 
several smaller groups.” A recommendation con-|recc 
cerning coverage of Federal employees will be made }tall 
after the Committee on Retirement Policy for Federal jat t 
Personnel has completed its report. 65 


Under the second recommendation the retirement |*d 
test would be the same for wage earners and the self- |ide 
employed. The first $1,000 of a beneficiary’s annual |'° | 
earnings would be exempted and for amounts earned |e 
above $1,000, only one month’s benefit would be de- |"S¢ 
ducted for each additional $80 earned. The President |«lo 
pointed out that approval of this recommendation | 
would “remove the discriminatory treatment of wage }° 
earners under the retirement test. Self-employed 
persons already have the advantage of an exemption |tio 
on an annual basis, with the right to average their |ba: 
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earnings over the full year. The amendment I have 
proposed would afford this advantage, without dis- 
crimination, to all beneficiaries.” 

The third recommendation would provide that 
benefits be increased for all present and future bene- 
ficiaries on the basis of a new formula. “These in- 
creases will further the objectives of the program and 
jwill strengthen the foundation on which its partici- 
pants may build their own security,” the President 
said. 

In his fourth point, President Eisenhower empha- 
sized the importance of “the maintenance of a rela- 
ionship between an individual’s earnings and the 

nefits he receives” and recommended an increase 
from $3,600 to $4,200 in the earnings base for the 
calculation of OASI benefits and payroll taxes. 





Determining benefits on a fairer basis by eliminat- 
ing the four lowest years of earnings was the fifth 
recommendation. “Under present law, periods of ab- 
normally low earnings, or no earnings at all, are 
averaged in with periods of normal earnings, thereby 
reducing the benefits received by the retired worker. 
In many instances, a worker may earn little or nothing 
for several months or several years because of illness 
jor other personal adversity beyond his power of pre- 
vention or remedy. Thus the level of benefits is re- 
duced below its true relation to the earning capabilities 
of the employee. Moreover, if the additional millions 
of persons recommended for inclusion under OASI 
are brought into the program in 1955 without mod- 
ification of present law, their average earnings will be 
sharply lower by including as a period of no earnings 
the period from 1951 to 1955 when they were not in 
the program.” 

The final recommendation on OASI was designed 
to correct the injustice to the disabled who now lose 
their benefit rights. The President asked that the 
‘benefits of a worker who has a substantial work 
record in covered employment and who becomes to- 
tally disabled for an extended period be maintained 
at the amount he would have received had he become 
65 and retired on the date his disability began.” In 
addition to preserving their benefit rights, the Pres- 
ident proposed that the disabled be “promptly referred 
to the vocational rehabilitation agencies of the States” 
because many of them can be “restored to lives of 
usefulness, independence, and self-respect. . . . A 
close liaison between the OASI system and these 
agencies will be promptly established upon approval 
of these recommendations by the Congress.” 

The net additional cost of the OASI recommenda- 
tions, the President said, “would be, on a long-term 
basis, about one-half of one percent of the annual 
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payrolls subject to OASI taxes. The benefit costs will 
be met for at least the next 15 to 25 years under the 
step-rate increases in OASI taxes already provided in 
the law.” 


Pustic AssISTANCE 


The President’s social security message also dealt 
with the public assistance programs. He stated that 
“An important by-product of the extension of the 
protection of the OASI system and the increase in its 
benefit scale is the impact on public assistance. . 
As broadened OASI coverage goes into effect, the 
proportion of our aged population eligible for bene- 
fits will increase from 45 percent to 75 percent in the 
next 5 or 6 years. Although the need for some 
measure of public assistance will continue, the OASI 
program will progressively reduce, year by year, the 
extent of the need for public assistance payments by 
the substitution of OASI benefits.” The President 
recommended a change in the formula for Federal 
sharing in the Old-Age Assistance program to “reflect 
this changing relationship without prejudicing in 
any manner the receipt of public assistance payments 
by those whose need for these payments will con- 
tinue.” 

The present variation in Federal participation 
among the States, the President said, “is the result of 
a Congressional determination that the Federal shar- 
ing should be higher for States which, because of low 
resources, generally make low assistance payments.” 
In order better to achieve this purpose, he recom- 
mended a new formula be enacted to “take into 
account the financial capacity of the several States 
to support their public assistance programs by adopt- 
ing, as a measure of that capacity, their per capita 
income. Such a new formula will also facilitate the 
inclusion, in the Old-Age Assistance program, of a 
factor reflecting the expansion of OASI.” 

The public assistance formula also would be changed 
by the President’s recommendations to provide for 
Federal sharing in that part of the old-age assistance 
payments exceeding the maximum now included in 
the law. “I consider it altogether appropriate for the 
Federal Government to share in such payments and 
recommend, therefore, that the present $55 maximum 
be placed on an average rather than an individual 
basis. Corresponding changes in the other public 
assistance programs would be made. This change in 
the formula would enable States to balance high pay- 
ments in cases of acute need against low payments 
where the need is relatively minor. In addition, great 
administrative simplification would be achieved.” 


The President would have the 1952 public assistance 
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amendments (the so-called McFarland amendment) 
extended until such time as the States have had an 
opportunity to make plans for putting the new public 
assistance formula into effect. 


Brits INcoRPORATING THE PRESIDENT’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Immediately following transmittal of the Social Se- 
curity Message to Congress, Representative Daniel A. 
Reed, Chairman of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, introduced two bills embodying the Pres- 
ident’s proposals with respect to the old-age and 
survivors insurance and the public assistance pro- 
grams. 

In a statement accompanying introduction of the 
bills, H.R. 7199 covering OASI and H.R. 7200 cover- 
ing public assistance, Chairman Reed said, “The 
President has just transmitted to the Congress the 
details of a comprehensive social security program 
which contains many basic improvements in the 
present system. . . . These recommendations represent 
a broad program of increased protection for more of 
our people. . . . The American people have a vital 
stake in this legislation. It provides substantial in- 
creases in retirement benefits both for those already 
retired and for those who will retire in the future. 
It provides substantial increases in survivorship bene- 
fits for the greater protection of the loved ones of 
deceased workers. These significant improvements 
are accomplished within the framework of the exist- 
ing system.” While it was too early to set a specific 
date for hearings, Congressman Reed said the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means will begin work on these 
bills immediately following the Committee’s action 
on the tax program. “It is vital that we act with 
speed and decision on this major legislation.” 


SoME OBSERVATIONS 


There appears to be general approval among public 
welfare people of H.R. 7199 since the bill would ex- 
tend and strengthen old-age and survivors insurance 
and, in turn, decrease the need for public assistance. 
Regardless of the anticipated general support of public 
welfare administrators, when hearings are held on the 
bill it is likely that sharply drawn issues will arise as 
to the provisions to (1) extend coverage, (2) raise 
benefits and the wage base, and (3) modify the retire- 
ment test. 

There has not been endorsement of coverage by 
some of the larger groups to be brought under the 
system by the bill. Some professional groups still 
favor exclusion as do many state and local employees. 
Neither is there general agreement among farm or- 





ganizations as to coverage of farm operators and cont; 
additional farm laborers. The American Farm Bureay (1) 
Federation at the 35th Annual Meeting of the Fed: 


and 
eration held in Chicago last December recommended Age 
that the question of coverage of farm operators bd ;, ¢t 


further deferred until more satisfactory experiency of a] 
with coverage of self-employed groups is obtained 
The Federation also opposed further extension of 
coverage to farm labor. On the other hand, th 
Farmers Union has consistently favored coverage of 7 
farm operators and farm laborers.. The National they 
Grange has been on record as favoring coverage of a 
farm workers and in January of this year its Executiv 
Committee voted to ask for extension of the OAS}. 
program to farm operators. on 

The extent to which coverage is broadened will Ohi 
probably depend upon how much agreement in favor 4, 
of coverage is voiced by particular groups. At least ¢,. 
this was a very important factor in determining the 
groups to be covered when Congress enacted the 1950 1p, 
Social Security Act Amendments. Estin 

It is likely that the most controversial issue regard- A 
ing benefits in the Reed bill will arise with respect to) inclu 
the $4200 wage base for benefit and tax purposes; _ 
Industry has generally favored the $3600 figure now that 
in the law, whereas organized labor has favored 4 we 
much higher amount, such as the $6000 wage base| in D 
contained in the Lehman bill. Perhaps the $4200)" 
base may be adopted as a compromise between these 
two positions with the result that maximum benefits 
for a husband and wife would be $162.75 a month as 
compared to $127.50 under present law. 

As to the retirement test which would permit 4 
beneficiary to earn $1000 a year without reduction in 
benefits, the issue will likely be whether the legisla: 
tion should be made more liberal in this respect. 
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There has been considerable pressure developed to 
do away with any retirement test. A number of the 
popular magazines have criticized the fact that people 
cannot stay in employment on a full-time basis and 
continue to receive benefits. The March, 1954, issue o 
Readers’ Digest has an article by Margaret Culki 
Banning presenting this viewpoint. The thing that 
is not brought out in such articles is that if we do 
away with the retirement test an additional 1,900,000 
individuals would immediately be brought on the 
rolls and the cost of the system would be increased 
about one-sixth. 
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There does not appear to be any general approval ,,. 


among public welfare administrators of H.R. 7200) 
When hearings are held on the bill, it is likely tha 
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controversy will arise as to the provisions regarding 
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(1) the per capita income variable grant formula 
Fed} and the formula for reducing Federal funds for Old- 
nde Age Assistance as the number of aged receiving OASI 
- bd in the State increases and (2) the use of the average 
F1€NCE of all payments within a category as a basis of Federal 
ined} reimbursement rather than limiting reimbursement 
NM Of to that part of payments within individual maximums 
, the as at present. 
8° Ol The individuals representing high income States, if 
“onal they follow precedent, will oppose reduction in funds 
of a to their States. The preliminary estimates of the De- 
ney partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
DASH ore based on a hypothetical year,’ indicate that the 
_|State of California would lose about $14 million, 
| will Ohio $614 million. Some of the States that fall in the 
aV0l middle income group will have their Federal funds 


least for assistance reduced drastically. For example, the 
zg the 
> 1950 *Figures for States cited are taken from Table 2, Preliminary 
Estimate of effect of H.R. 7200 on Federal funds paid to the States 
word for public assistance, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
“Sal Welfare, January 22, 1954. It should be noted that this table 
eCt to) includes some qualifying statements, including the following: “These 
| figures will be outdated by the time of the effective date provided 
POSES i, H.R. 7200 (April 1, 1955). They merely indicate the effect 
» now that H.R. 7200 would have had if in effect for a hypothetical year 
d during which caseloads, State and local assistance expenditures and 
TEC ai distribution of assistance payments remained the same as they were 
» basel in December 1952. (Figures based on September 1953 are cur- 
$4200 rently being prepared.)” 
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reduction for Texas is $914 million and for Missouri, 
in excess of $7 million. 

Even more important, however, is the fact that these 
computations show that low income States, in some 
instances, have the Federal share of assistance re- 
duced. For example, Alabama would lose in excess 
of $2 million and Virginia, about $900,000. 

On the basis of available information, the proposed 
formulas would produce inequitable results as to the 
Federal share of public assistance expenditures in a 
number of States. Before the effect of the proposed 
formulas can be evaluated State by State, further study 
is needed based on current public assistance expendi- 
tures and the projected rise in beneficiaries and pay- 
ments under the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
system. 

The use of average maximums instead of the indi- 
vidual maximums in present law for Federal reim- 
bursement of public assistance expenditures has long 
been advocated by public welfare administrators. This 
proposal would result in more adequate assistance 
for those who need it, especially those with high 
medical care costs. As in the past, however, there no 
doubt will be opposition to this liberalization on the 
part of individuals who feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not share in that part of a monthly pay- 
ment above an established figure for any recipient. 
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The fiftieth anniversary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, which is being commemorated this 
month, reminds us of the many significant achieve- 
. ments which we associate with the leadership given 
", |by this organization. As its name proclaims, the 
ed tH focus of i has b liminate the harm- 
of the OcUS Of its program has been to eliminate the harm 
ful employment of children and the evils that arise 
from these practices. But out of its concern for the 
well being of children has also come broad and posi- 
tive leadership which has affected the course of all 
child welfare services. We think, for example, of the 
Committee’s major contribution in the creation of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

We can all take pride in advances marked by the 
child labor legislation now on the books of the state 
and federal governments, and the agencies which 
administer them. But the National Child Labor 
Committee is the first to recognize that many prob- 
lems remain, and that continuing leadership is needed 
to carry forward the momentum of progress. 

In its annual report for 1953 the Committee sets 
forth the following areas of present major concern: 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE CELEBRATES 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY, 1904-1954 


“1. Agricultural employment. Rural children, espe- 
cially migrants, are still out of school for work 
in vast numbers. 


2. Part-time employment. Thousands of school 
children are carrying a load of work that is 
bound to interfere with their education, that 
allows no time for extra-curricular activities or 
for the give and take of social life that is impor- 
tant in adolescent development. 

3. Early school leavers. One child in every two 
who enters high school leaves before he grad- 
uates. 

4. Enforcement of child labor laws. A \aw is a 
‘dead letter’ without good enforcement.” 


These are indeed areas of concern for us all, and 
we are encouraged in the knowledge that the Com- 
mittee is directing its attention toward their improve- 
ment. 


We join with the many other friends of the Com- 


mittee in expressing our appreciation and good wishes 
as it begins its second fifty years. 





BERTRAM M. BECK 


Juvenile Delinquency—A Public 
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In view of the national study of juvenile delinquency now being carried\and 
out by a Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee, and the currengland 
public interest in this subject, it is appropriate that public welfare people\who 
give thought to their programs and how they relate to the prevention and\to ™ 
treatment of delinquency. This process will be greatly facilitated by thisfami 
article. Mr. Beck, who is Director of the Special Juvenile Delinquencyknov 
Project, sponsored by the U. S. Children’s Bureau, presented this paper on\Cons 
December 4, 1953, at the APWA National Round Table Conference in\delin 


Chicago. 


O WE HAVE a real problem of juvenile delinquency 

in America or are the newspaper headlines 

merely aimed at public excitation? Most of 
you know that there has been a 29 percent increase 
between 1948 and 1952 in the number of children 
referred to the juvenile courts which report to the 
Children’s Bureau. Is this increase occasioned simply 
because more children are referred to the juvenile 
courts rather than because of an actual increase in 
delinquency? This is a question frequently raised 
and easily answered. Over the past five years there 
has been a tremendous expansion of juvenile police 
units in most of our cities. These units, for better or 
for worse, see as one of their major tasks keeping 
children from court appearance unless their deeds 
are serious enough to warrant court concern. The 
development of these juvenile police services tends 
to cut down on the number of children referred to 
the courts. We can only conclude then that the court 
increase is underestimated rather than overestimated. 


But there may be other considerations. Perhaps the 
reported increase in juvenile delinquency is occasioned 
by the increase in the overall child population. Is it a 
fact that we are not faced with an increase in the 
incidence of delinquency but rather with an increase 
in the number of potential delinquents? Figures 
derived from the Bureau of the Census answer this 
question. The average increase of almost 30 percent 
in the number of children referred to the juvenile 
courts between 1948 and 1952 compares with an 
increase of only 6 percent in the number of children 
in the country who are of juvenile court age, gen- 
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erally 10 to 17. In other words, the percentage ome: 


in the number of delinquency cases was almost five)" 
times as great as the percentage increase in the perti|." 
nent child population. r 
Is it then that our standards of child behavior have oe 
changed and that children are reaching the juvenile “"*” 
court today because of deeds which would have not Fr 
seemed serious some years ago? I have substantial)basic 
doubts that standards of child behavior change within|'"t¢g 
a period of five or ten years. Moreover, FBI reports quer 
show that in 1951 auto thefts by juveniles were up the | 
more than a half from the 1948 figures. Robbery was than 
up 25 percent, burglary 15 percent, and assault{that 
10 percent. A year later this situation had worsened.}one- 
Children under 18 committed 53 percent of the auto}#s0 
thefts and 48 percent of the burglaries in 1952. I don’t}#lso 
think there was a time in our history when we wouldthat 
have considered such crimes as robbery, auto theft/@ sin 
or assault as trivial—when committed by either adults/sig 
or children. The data we have seem to demonstratethe : 
that it is not that we are getting more particular about|!he 
what children do, but that more children are commit/°™ 


ting serious acts, and at an increasingly tender age/{°d 
Wro! 
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All the information on hand indicates that juvenile 
delinquency is, in reality, a serious problem in ouf 
national life today. I would like to say something of 
the nature of this problem, to report on the structurq "P 
and work of the Juvenile Delinquency Project, tq. ™ 
outline the component parts of a program to comba elit 
delinquency, and finally to examine the responsibility In 
of our public welfare agencies to give leadership irl’ fi 
such a program. influ 











Wuat Do WE Know Asout 
JuventLeE DELINQUENCY? 


| It is quite popular in discussing such topics as 
\delinquency, and in fact almost any social problem 
which aggravates us, to call for additional research. 
Of course, additional research is needed, but I submit 
to you that even more pressing than the need for 
additional research is the need for us who are taking 
lsome responsibility to give leadership in this field 
and to put the knowledge we have to work. Over 
and over again one is struck by the fact that persons 
eople|who are pressed with day-to-day duties in programs 
_ and\to meet human needs have not found the time to 
, thisfamiliarize themselves fully and truly with what is 
sency|known and then to use that knowledge to advantage. 
er on\Consequently, there are many misconceptions about 
ce inidelinquency abroad amongst technical and _profes- 
sional persons which have no roots in reality. One 
such misconception is the idea that there is to this 
day some basis for a battle between the sociologists and 
: the social workers as to the cause and nature of delin- 
é fvep ene? Actually, while there may have been cause 
for controversy 25 years ago, today I think we will 
find that the findings from various disciplines fit 
— together very nicely to provide us with a working 
analysis of this problem. 
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venile 
e not, From Clifford Shaw in Chicago, we derived our 
antiallbasic knowledge of the relationship between the dis- 
vithin|ittegrated neighborhood and the incidence of delin- 
~portsquency. He taught us how under ordinary conditions 
the neighborhood affects people to a greater extent 
y was(than the people affect the neighborhood. We learned 
ssaultithat we could not tackle this problem solely on a 
‘ened,jone-by-one basis. The findings of Mr. Shaw and his 
. autolssociates were given new depth by Alison Davis, 
don’tilso of Chicago, whose studies highlighted the fact 
wouldithat there does not exist throughout an entire city 
theft) single concept of right and wrong. From Mr. Davis’ 
insights came sharper perception of the fact that in 
the slums the fight for survival becomes a literal fight. 





re up 










r age. 
venild’tong side of the tracks. Thus, we came to see that 
elinquent behavior was not always deviant behavior 
in the community in which it occurred. Added 


mphasis was given, thereby, to Dr. Shaw’s plea for 


uctur 
= td neighborhood approach to the problem of juvenile 
elinquency. 


In their early studies, Healty and Bronner attempted 
hip is find out why, granting the importance of social 
influences, one child living in a deteriorated area 
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became delinquent while his brother did not. They 
demonstrated that there was a difference in the emo- 
tional needs of children no matter where they lived. 
More recent studies by the Gluecks have determined 
that the delinquent child reared in the underprivi- 
leged neighborhood is, to a far greater extent than 
the non-delinquent child reared in such a neighbor- 
hood, brought up in a family offering little under- 
standing or stability. The delinquent child, unlike 
the non-delinquent, is reared by parents who, because 
of their own problems, are unable to be effective 
guides. They are not desirable sources for emulation, 
and they cannot lay the foundation for a consistent, 
well-balanced, socially normal personality during the 
early stages of the character development of the child. 

It is apparent that the seeds of character malforma- 
tion are sown during the early years of childhood 
development. It is also apparent, however, that 
whether or not the seeds sown will be of character 
malformation or of character formation is dependent 
on the parents and on the world in which they live. 
There are some parents who, regardless of the neigh- 
borhood in which they live or economic circumstance 
or world tension, must sow seeds of character mal- 
formation because of their own twisted personalities, 
over which they have no immediate control. There 
are other parents, however, who might well rear 
healthy children if it were not for the impingement 
on family life of low economic standards, chronic 
illness, and other pressures which distort family living, 
make for marital conflict, and handicap the efforts 
of child rearing. The parents who raise good citizens 
in depraved neighborhoods do so because of enormous 
personal strength and character. Their job is much 
harder. 

Once the seeds of character malformation are sown 
the symptomatic expression depends in large measure 
on the nature of the malformation and the nature 
of the community in which the child lives. If the 
child lives in an upper middle-class community, where 
church, school, and home are at one in repressing open 
display of hostile behavior, the child may never be- 
come a delinquent but may develop a neurosis charac- 
terized by inner turmoil; in other words he'll take 
it out on himself rather than on the world about him. 

I pause here to warn of the danger of so concerning 
ourselves with the delinquent child whose sympto- 
matic expression is acutely annoying to the public 
that we lose sight of the needs of the group of children 
I have just described. Their distress may be much 
greater than the delinquent’s and their needs equally 
compelling. A delinquent is at least easily spotted 
when his symptomatic behavior is full-blown, whereas 
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the neurotic child may escape attention, since his 
behavior may be characterized by submission and 
conformity. But as he grows to take his place in 
the world of adults, this neurotic child may constitute 
a far greater strain on the social fabric than does the 
delinquent who strikes out in misdirected rebellion. 


Returning to the subject of character malformation 
in the favored community, it should also be noted 
that despite repressive forces against the expression of 
anti-social behavior, we get from such communities, 
as well as from the less favored, a number of neurotic 
delinquents. These are youngsters whose delinquent 
behavior results from compelling intra-psychic needs 
of which they may not be, in fact, of which they 
are usually not aware. This is the delinquent who 
usually does not have a gang affiliation. This is the 
delinquent who is full of evidenced guilt and anxiety. 
This is the delinquent who perpetrates his acts alone 
and who often makes the headlines because of the lack 
of obvious purpose in the deeds for which he is appre- 
hended. In the course of this discussion I shall make 
reference to a number of different types of delinquent 
children, but here take the occasion to point out that 
one of the evidences of our lack of familiarity with 
research in this field has been the persistent tendency 
to assume that delinquents are like any other children, 
but simply have another label attached. While it is cer- 
tainly true that delinquents are like any other children, 
it is dangerous for us to allow commonplace generali- 
zations to obscure the useful, precise knowledge 
distilled by steadfast research efforts. 

From the deteriorated community we are more 
likely to get a social delinquent than a neurotic 
delinquent. These are children who pick up the 
aggressive lessons of the streets and whose delinquent 
behavior may be normal in their own community. 
They, too, have had the seeds of character malforma- 
tion sown. But, not living in a community with high 
repressive forces on anti-social behavior, they give 
vent to their primitive, hostile, instinctual impulses 
and are encouraged to do so by the examples they 
see all around them. Their delinquency has, if you 
will, an almost healthy feel to it. They are not obvi- 
ously guilty children, nor are they anxious children. 
They are members of the gang. They are destructive; 
they are rebellious. They resent authority; they seek 
danger. But in no sense do the provisions which would 
prevent and treat neurotic delinquency apply equally 
to the social delinquent. 


A CHANGING Picture 


One of the most alarming phenomena with which 
we are confronted today is the fact that while ten or 





fifteen years ago the social delinquent was almoghigh 
exclusively a product of the city slums, today we fingare tl 
social delinquents in every kind of environment, i 








themselves in difficulty with the law. 


There is some reason to believe that the process a 
growing up in America has been highly accelerated 
that children are now having experiences at an earl} If 
age which a generation ago one had at a much late de 
age. This includes sexual experiences, dancing, drinkj#°W 
ing, driving cars and all the usual accompaniments ofdilen 
growing up. Adolescence has always been a difficulf® 
phase in America because our educational proces whic 
does not allow the assumption of adult responsibility that 
until many years after the organism is physically adultvidu 
It becomes doubly difficult when children in juniof@"2 
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lmoghigh school and even below junior high school years 
> fingare thrust into social dilemmas beyond their years. 
it, ig] am now in the realm of speculation, but the positive 
| willcorrelation between the delinquency rate and world 
uenc¥tension, and the positive correlation between delin- 
y bigquency rate and drafting into service leads me to the 
Jren§conclusion that the acceleration of growing up is 
)0,00§ directly related to bringing young men into service 
rcenjand its effect on their planning and, consequently, the 
risdiqplanning of young women. It is not, of course, the 
sourtidraft alone which does it, but the constant threat of 
ess open international conflict which makes it impossible 
es ofto plan for a peaceful productive life. Public opinion 
» fingpolls of teen-agers conducted by Purdue University 
would seem to support this contention. 


ess ol 
rated 
earl} If we can move backwards now to the discussion 
. latqof delinquency in underprivileged neighborhoods, we 
Jrinkjnow see that the slum parents are not alone in their 
nts ofdilemma. It becomes increasingly hard for all parents 
‘ficulfte rear children to good citizenship in the world in 
rocesWhich we live. Yet, a functioning democracy demands 
jbilitr#that there be personal self-government by the indi- 
adultViduals who make up the democracy. The law alone 
juniofannot be expected to control behavior. The law 
must be an embodiment of the wishes of the people. 

f, then, there is evidence, as there is evidence, that 

e are not being successful in building inner self and 

ro cial controls in the young people of today, this is 
a serious threat to our successful functioning as a 
democracy tomorrow. This is a problem for everyone 

nd not a problem for experts alone. We do a dis- 
service when we place sole and exclusive emphasis on 
the need for more skilled technical people to solve the 
problems of delinquent youth. Such persons are 
rertainly needed and the lack of a supply of trained 
sic personnel constitutes a major obstacle to the success- 
ye- fful conduct of delinquency control programs, but 
iid ftrained technical personnel cannot do the job alone. 
cal [They must operate in a community that is truly anti- 
Helinquent. By anti-delinquent I do not mean being 
pgainst delinquency as one is against sin. I mean 
ph community in which accent is placed on concern for 
pne another and on the constructive rather than the 


Wuose Prostem Is Ir? 


= Kestructive elements of social life. 

: \- 

m4 A Pusiic WELFARE RESPONSIBILITY 

ns. It is unfortunate that we are such dull, unimagina- 


tive creatures that we need a disease to dramatize 
basic disorder. Such seems to be the case. Juvenile 
delinquency is like a disease and the public is becom- 
g increasingly aware of it. Like all of us, the public 












would seek an easy answer, a ready solution. They 
would reduce the problem to a drama, in which there 
is a villain and a hero. Today the villain may be 
comic books; tomorrow it is parents who require 
punishment. Such misconceptions are to be expected. 
It is our responsibility though to take the interest 
that is now manifest and to weave that interest into 
a constructive concern for all those measures which 
would make it possible to rear healthy children, and, 
incidentally, to prevent juvenile delinquency. 

From whence will come the leadership for this 
task? I submit that the problem as I have sketched 
it is above all a problem of public welfare. Yet, at 
least one public welfare administrator has written the 
Senate Subcommittee Investigating Juvenile Delin- 
quency that his department has no concern with this 
problem. This, he says, is handled by the juvenile 
court. Could there be a more narrow misconception 
of the dimensions and the significance of juvenile 
delinquency! If we in public welfare do not give 
leadership in this problem, then leadership will come. 
The vacuum will be filled, but it may be filled by 
those who would destroy. It may be filled by those 
who say that the welfare school of thought would 
mollycoddle these youngsters and that the incidence 
of delinquency is dramatic proof of the failure of new 
techniques, such persons failing to realize that we 
have not yet begun to use new techniques. I say this 
not as a threat to you but as a simple statement of fact. 

What role can public welfare play in curbing delin- 
quency? Going back to our analysis of the problem, 
we see the enormous role of the public assistance pro- 
grams. If they are able to provide distressed families 
and families without wage earners with a decent 
standard of living, thereby enhancing family structure, 
the role of the parent will be easier. From across the 
country we hear reports of ADC programs in which 
the goal is seen as getting the mother out to work. 
Now it is my understanding that it is not the public 
welfare people who would so misconstrue the intent 
of such programs, but that pressure is placed on public 
welfare by a misinformed and confused public which 
views the assistance recipient as a weak or demoralized 
person. You and I know that it was clearly the intent 
of Congress to provide an ADC, program as an out- 
growth of our mother pension or widow pension plans 
so as to enable mothers who wanted to stay at home 
to raise their children to do so for the community 
good. When the current Senate inquiry hears, as it 
will, from those who charge that delinquency is caused 
by working mothers and that we must get mothers 
back into the home, which of the public welfare 
people will rise to point out how ADC is in some 
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jurisdictions being perverted so that it becomes a 
“push mother out of the home” program rather than 
a program which would allow the mother to raise 
children with self-respect, decency, and a modicum 
of security? Will our public welfare administrators 
be prepared to show how inadequate budgets, high 
caseloads, and unskilled workers push families on 
relief in the very dilapidated areas where children are 
most vulnerable to delinquency? 

The public assistance program offers us not only 
a basic means for the prevention of delinquency but 
also a means of locating children with problems at 
the earliest possible stage of problem development 
and bringing to families in need the kind of services 
they require. To accomplish these aims there is need 
for both an upgrading of our over-all public welfare 
program and a strengthening and expansion of child 
welfare services. The public interest in juvenile delin- 
quency offers a marvelous opportunity for this latter 


goal. 


A BroapENED CONCEPT OF SERVICE 


To cope with the problem at hand I believe we 
will need to make new and more imaginative use 
of child welfare workers. In many States much has 
been done by way of training teachers to discern 
problem behavior at its earliest stage. Literature has 
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been developed and techniques have been perfected! 
Can the child welfare people do the same for the 
public assistance workers who require this type of aid? 

Bradley Buell’s work has crystallized for us a prob) 
lem we are all familiar with, namely, the existence 
in our caseload of a pathological base, a group of 
families who go in and out the doors of various 
agencies without receiving substantial help. The 
reaching-out casework service developed by the New 
York City Youth Board has put the spotlight again 
on our protective services. Can our child welfarg 
workers, as well as other workers employed in our 
public welfare programs, develop the necessary staming 
and techniques to reach the hard-to-reach families’ 
We know it can be done. 





In the past the training, orientation, and personality 
of many child welfare workers has been such tha 
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they are far more comfortable in dealing with thefoste: 
neurotic delinquent and his family than they are inplain 
dealing with the social delinquent. The treatment! dot 


of the social delinquent does not involve the impart! 


vigo} 


ing of insight primarily, but it does involve the relajchild 
tionship between the child and an adult—usually aqmay 
adult male, one who knows the ways of the delinjcour 
quent, who might well have been a delinquent himself delin 


but chose the law-abiding path, whom the delinquent 
cannot make a sucker of, who can take the hostility 
of the delinquent and not pay back in kind, and who 
can speak the language of the delinquent? Can we 
attract such persons to our child welfare programs’ 
Or, if not, can we see the child welfare person a: 
bringing children with the needs I have described 
into contact with the proper persons in the commu} 
nity? Many people, if they can be located, can work 
with these social delinquents. They may be barbers 
or bartenders or police officers or teachers. We da 
not get very far if we apply the same medicine te 
all children, perceiving their needs only in the light of 
our own professional prejudices and failing to use th¢ 
wealth of treatment opportunities which exist if 
every community. 

Thus far, in discussing the responsibility of publig 
welfare, we have talked about the prevention o 
delinquent behavior and aid to the child in troubl 
before he becomes an official delinquent. What of th 
responsibility for the delinquent adjudicated by thé 
court? In many States child welfare workers serv4 
juvenile courts as probation officers. It is my belie 
that it would be preferable if juvenile courts, organ 


ized on a State-wide basis, could have their own proba}. 


tion personnel clearly responsible to the judge. Th 
use of the child welfare worker, although often ver} 
successful, has within it certain inherent difficulti¢ 
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since the worker must on one hand be responsible 
to the judge, and on the other, to the welfare admin- 
istrator. Nevertheless, the organization of the courts 


prob} 's such that it becomes uneconomical and often impos- 


tence 


sible to expect a high quality social work probation 


ip of staff for each court. Therefore, the public welfare 


Th 
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elfar 


a wide variety of children, so that courts without 
probation service may have it from welfare personnel, 


 — should look to enlarging its staff which serves 


ae should clearly understand that when they do a 


probation investigation or supervise a child officially 


: oujon probation, they do so as the arm of the court 
mingand are responsible to the judge. 


ilies? 


Recognition of responsibility to the juvenile court 
judge under such circumstances, however, should not 


nalitymean total abdication of welfare responsibility. Juve- 


thai 
h th 


nile courts which have established a wide variety of 
foster-care facilities and other services for children ex- 


re inplain their expansion in terms of the community lack. 
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I don’t think this is the whole story, but certainly the 


apartivigor or lack of vigor in providing resources for 


ly a 


: 7 children on the part of public welfare administrators 


may play a part in the unwarranted expansion of 


delinicourt services. When a child has been adjudicated 
mselfidelinquent he then should be referred to the depart- 
quent ment of welfare for the provision of necessary services 
stilityjin foster care. 
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At least two welfare administrators have told me 
on occasion that they did not want the institutions 
for delinquents transferred to their jurisdiction. They 
claimed such institutions are headaches and indeed, 
they are headaches, subject to repetitive public scandal. 
These institutions for delinquents, loaded with dyna- 
mite, can wreck a whole program. But the essential 
fact of the matter seems to be that there is no respon- 
sibility which we assume that does not have accom- 
panying liabilities. We cannot in good conscience 
allow training schools in the majority of our States 
to remain outside our welfare programs, isolated from 
the bloodstream of social services. We cannot shirk 
responsibility and then complain when someone we 
don’t approve of shoulders it. Someone else did 
shoulder it in a number of States which have devel- 
oped Youth Authorities to operate programs for 
delinquent children apart from the public welfare 
programs for other children and their families. We 
can do little or nothing to improve services for delin- 
quents once this responsibility has been taken from 
us. It is not too late, however, to rise to the interest 
in juvenile delinquency and use it to improve our 
programs. It will be too late if we allow others to 
move in and fill this vacuum. 
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THe Specita, Juvenite Devinquency Project 

It was such thinking that prompted the establish- 
ment in July of 1952 of the Special Juvenile Delin- 
quency Project with sponsorship by the Children’s 
Bureau. The Project is an independent, voluntary 
organization supported by private funds and I am not 
an employee of the Children’s Bureau. The Project 
does, however, work closely with the Children’s 
Bureau and also works closely with a number of 
other organizations, including the American Public 
Welfare Association. Through the Project, in a modest 
way, we have attempted to gather facts and research 
data about delinquency and to put information abroad 
through a series of pamphlets with which you are 
probably familiar. We have also attempted to point 
some directions toward future developments by for- 
mulating standards for institutions serving delinquent 
children, standards for juvenile courts, for juvenile 
police services, for training personnel to work with 
delinquents, and at present, are looking forward to 
the issuance by the Bureau of legislative language 
relating to the structure of public services for children, 
including delinquent children. 

The activities I have described have involved to 
the maximum extent persons actually operating in 
pertinent fields throughout the nation, so that this 
has been a truly cooperative endeavor. The heart of 
the program, indeed the purpose of developing stand- 
ards and gathering facts, has been work with a variety 
of national, State, and local voluntary and public 
agencies, and with civic, fraternal, labor, and religious 
organizations, to guide community efforts to combat 
juvenile delinquency. 

From the very outset we knew that our efforts, 
operating as we were with a small staff at a national 
level, would be feeble indeed. The only real leader- 
ship is that which can come from local communities 
who have the primary responsibility for development 
of services, as well as from the State agencies. The 
public welfare field probably alone has complete 
coverage throughout this nation. Despite public incon- 
sistencies and attack, you hold a mandate as custodians 
of public welfare. You can be the natural leaders in 
combatting this problem, not only by enhancement 
of the services you offer but also, and perhaps more 
important, by addressing yoursélves to local groups 
who look for a place to turn. Public welfare cannot 
do it all. A complete attack involves the schools, the 
health departments, the religious institutions, and the 
voluntary agencies. But public welfare can rise to 
the challenge for leadership and, in so doing, can 
make a magnificent contribution to the health, wel- 
fare, and security of our nation. 
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Problems in the administration of medical assistance programs are dailMary: 
occurrences in most public welfare departments. This article, adapted from certifi 
a paper presented at the APWA Northeast Regional Conference in Wash.ment. 
ington, D. C., in September 1953, discusses how administrative patterns and\ment 
methods are effective in achieving the objectives of a medical care program the 
for the needy. Dr. Notkin is Assistant Chief, Bureau of Medical Servicesdepat 


and Hospitals, Maryland State Department of Health. 


“What do we want in medical care programs 

for the needy, and how do we go about getting 
it?” The assumption will be made in this discussion 
that an ideal program is being organized de novo, 
listing the desirable features of such a program, and 
briefly describing some administrative patterns in 
achieving the desired ends. The majority of examples 
will come from the Maryland Medical Care Program.’ 


A ALTERNATIVE TITLE to this paper might be, 


LEGAL Basis 


The foundation, of course, of any public program 
is the law under which it operates. It is possible to 
have a bad program under a sound law, but extremely 
difficult to plan a good program with a poor legal 
basis. The law should meet three major criteria. 
First (assuming a State or Federal program), it 
should be flexible enough to meet local conditions, 
such as different methods of payment to professional 
participants. Secondly, it should be fairly specific as 
to the services to be provided. The Maryand law is 
quite good in these respects, reading in part as 
follows: 


*The Maryland Medical Care Program has operated under the 
auspices of the State and local health departments in the counties 
of Maryland since 1945. It provides home and office physician’s 
care, drugs and limited dental care to public assistance recipients 
and a group of medically needy individuals certified by the Health 
Department. The latter are normally self-supporting on a mar- 
ginal level but need help when illness strikes. Preventive services 
are provided by the Health Department and curative services by 
private physicians, dentists, and pharmacies, who are paid on a 
fee-for-service basis. The patient has free choice of physicians 
and others. The program is supplemented through the provision 
of hospital outpatient and inpatient services. 


The City of Baltimore has a very different program for welfare 
recipients only based both on hospital outpatient departments and 
private practitioners, both paid on a capitation basis. 
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“The State Board of Health shall administer |pattes 
a program of medical care in the State of Mary- |the n 


land for indigent and medically indigent persons, |with 


or either of such classes; for this purpose the |A co 
Board of Health is hereby authorized to contract |welfa 
with physicians, dentists, and hospitals for the j|whet 


medical, dental, surgical and hospital treatment |The 
of eligible persons. . . .” quali 


This law allows, for example, the payment of physi-Dette! 
cians in the Counties of Maryland on a fee-for-service, eins 
basis and in Baltimore on a capitation basis. At the|PFg! 
same time, it permits a wide range of services to bethe n 
rendered to beneficiaries of the program. The third| Dep: 
criterion is rarely found. This is a provision for 2 Med: 
“tooling-up” period during which the administering local 
agency could do some advance planning. A _ year for 1 


would probably not be too long. deleg 
adm: 
ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE med: 


Assuming a good legal base, the next consideration} A! 
is attainment of a sound administrative framework, the | 

Which agency should administer the program?) of cc 
In practice, it may make little difference if a medical] advi: 
care program is administered by a public health or othe 
a welfare agency. However, when the importance off Cert 
coordinating preventive and curative services under freq 
one agency is considered, the health department tepr 
immediately stands out as the logical choice. In any{tial. 
event, whichever agency administers such a program our 
a formal mechanism should be set up for inter-agency} Vari 
cooperation. This can be done in a number of ways| Prog 
In New York State, where the welfare department) sub 
is the legally responsible agency, an Assistant Com+ of t 
missioner of the State Department of Health is} ar 
assigned to the welfare department to administer the} @"Y 





inedical care program. In Maryland, where the health 
department is the responsible agency, the State Direc- 
tor of Welfare is legally appointed ex-officio as a 
member of the Advisory Council to the medical care 
program. Formal mechanisms are only stepping- 
stones, however, to the day-by-day cooperation be- 
itween operating personnel at all governmental levels. 
A number of devices can help this daily coopera- 
tion. Joint program responsibility is most useful. In 
dail; Maryand, for example, the local welfare department 
fromjcertifies assistance recipients to the local health depart- 
/ashiment. This has perforce built up a working arrange- 
-animent which did not always exist before inception 
sramiof the program. Joint housing of health and welfare 
viceydepartments, as well as joint staff conferences both 
jon policy problems and individual cases, have often 
proven to be useful. 

Once the agency has been selected, the staffing 
ter |pattern is the next step. There is little need to stress 
ry- |the necessity for a staff chosen under Civil Service, 
ns, |with qualifications based on training and experience. 
the A common problem at this stage, particularly if a 
act |welfare department operates the program, is to decide 
the |whether or not it should be directed by a physician. 
ent |The non-medical administrator is not necessarily less 

qualified than a physician, and may frequently be 
hysibetter trained in administration. Other circumstances 
rvice being equal, however, a physician should direct the 
t theprogram if for no other reason than acceptance by 
-o be|the medical profession. The New York State Welfare 
third Department had bitter experiences when the State 
for 2|Medical Society was confronted with the fact that 
ering !ocal welfare commissioners were legally responsible 
year|or medical care of their clients and could neither 
‘ |delegate nor share this obligation. If a non-medical 
administrator is chosen, the provision of adequate 
medical consultation is obviously essential. 





ation) Another basic question needing early settlement is 
vork, the utilization of advisory committees and the type 
ram?|of committee desired. One school of thought holds that 
.dicall advisory committees hamper an administrator, while 
th orjothers feel that they are his strength and his refuge. 
ce offCertainly, in any activity as complicated and as 
under frequently controversial as medical care, a strong and 
ment|tepresentative advisory committee seems to be essen- 
. anyjtial. Maryland has a legally designated advisory 
sram, council consisting primarily of representatives of the 
zency| Various professions which provide service under the 
ways} Program. In most instances, the Council members 
ment} Subordinate their professional interests to the interests 
Com-| of the program as a whole (an experience shared by 
+h is} many other agencies). A large share of the credit for 
r the} any success the Marylaand program has enjoyed is 
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due to the activities of this group in policy determi- 
nation and interpretation of the program to the various 
professional groups. The Council has, however, an 
inherent weakness frequently found in bodies of this 
type. This flaw is lack of public representation, which 
tends to impart a one-sided, professional flavor to its 
deliberations. Ideally, consumer representation is de- 
sirable in an advisory committee. This is obviously 
most difficult in a program serving public assistance 
recipients. A group of public spirited citizens may, 
however, serve a similar function. 

The ideal advisory committee structure is probably 
best attained by well-balanced representation between 
the health professions, related community agencies, 


and the public. 


This leads naturally into the next and frequently 
neglected administrative area, ic. the integration of 
the program into the community medical care pic- 
ture. No medical care program has a monopoly on 
brains and it is highly unlikely that any welfare 
program will ever have sufficient funds to provide 
al! desired services to its eligible population. This 
makes it imperative to integrate its efforts with those 
of other community agencies. From the preventive 
services supplied by the health department to the re- 
habilitative services provided by vocational rehabilita- 
tion or crippled children’s programs, a host of public 
and voluntary community agencies can and should 
supplement a welfare medical care program. Admin- 
istrators of these other agencies are frequently most 
willing to extend their services to the medically needy, 
particularly if they are called in to help with basic 
planning. 

Finances AND Economy 


Now that the basic administrative framework has 
been established, it is essential to obtain adequate 
funds. This is possibly the most difficult task in any 
welfare program, including its medical care aspects. 
Most (if not all) programs have found it practically 
impossible to obtain adequate public funds. A straight- 
forward presentation of facts is not usually enough to 
obtain all needed funds. Some mechanism must be 
worked out by means of which interested and influ- 
ential local citizens can present the program’s needs 
informally to individual legisl¢tors. This is another 
cogent reason for broad public representation on ad- 
visory committees. 

A corollary to obtaining sufficient operating funds 
is the necessity for economy. The unwarranted ex- 
pense of an inefficient and uneconomical program 
will rapidly arouse legitimate legislative criticism, with 
deleterious effects on appropriations. The basis for all 
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economy is the institution of an adequate record sys- 
tem which permits continuous review and analysis. 

A competent statistical staff should be an integral 
part of the organization, and should be utilized in 
the planning stages of the program if at all possible. 
If the program is of any size, such devices as punched 
cards and mechanical tabulating machinery will im- 
mensely simplify both accounting and statistical analy- 
sis. In any event, the accounting and statistical rec- 
ords should be planned for adequate program con- 
trol, ie. ascertaining that available funds are utilized 
to the best advantage. This means continuous re- 
evaluation of the program both in terms of admin- 
istrative efficiency and of services provided to bene- 
ficiaries. An efficient record system will also serve to 
detect abuse by both providers and consumers of 
service. Correction of such abuse is important to 
economy and to forestall legislative and public criti- 
cism. An illustration of this can be seen in Mary- 
land, where periodic review of services received by 
beneficiaries has been used to detect those patients 
who regularly use the services of a number of phy- 
sicians concurrently, thus contributing both to poor 
medical care and to increased expense. Once de- 
tected, it has proven comparatively simple to restrict 
them to one physician at a time. Advisory com- 
mittees can play a most important role in correcting 
abuses by professional participants. 

Many programs use the device of pre-authorization 
in effectuating economies. This undoubtedly saves 
money, but has a number of serious disadvantages. 
The major problem is that it sets up an unnecessary 
barrier between the patient and needed services. Other 
disadvantages are its high administrative cost, and 
the inconvenience to those who provide the services. 
Pre-authorization is probably warrented only for un- 
usually expensive procedures. 

A major consideration in the economics of a medi- 
cal care program is the method of paying professional 
participants. There are three basic methods of pay- 
ment. The most common is the fee-for-service, in 
which the physician or other participant is paid a 
set amount for each specific service rendered. Its 
major advantages are the fact that it is easily under- 
stood and generally liked by professional participants. 
It also provides a financial incentive to render needed 
service. On the other hand, it is administratively both 
cumbersome and expensive as it takes a good deal of 
time and money to audit and process for payment, 
a myraid of individual bills and reports. 

Another payment method sometimes used in wel- 
fare medical care programs is salary. This is un- 
questionably the simplest method of all but, in the 






past, it has tended to attract relatively incompeten ven 
personnel. However, if the salaries are high enougi of 
to attract good people, particularly on a part-tima 
basis, this method may have its uses. need 
The least known method in the United States ; there 
the capitation system of payment. In this method} P'S 
the professional participant receives a specified sum sage 
annually for each public assistance recipient who se “° e 
lects him. This is based on the “magic of averages,) W 
as in any fair-sized group of people, some will be il buds 
very rarely, some very often, and most somewherg ™@* 
in between. The advantages of this method are it and 
administrative simplicity and low cost, and the fac duci 
that (in theory at least) it provides an incentive fog ME 
the physician or other participant to provide early Patt 
preventive services to decrease later more serious 
illness. A major disadvantage is that it is poorly under U 
stood by administrators and professional participant) ning 
alike. In addition, its full advantages cannot b4 Noy 
realized unless physicians think in terms of preven} wh 
tion as well as treatment. wo | 
An important point in the finances of a welfaré mec 
medical care program is the cost of providing drugs} this 
The essential nature of drugs in modern sandicial F 
makes it mandatory to supply them for public assist} o¢ , 
ance recipients, who can rarely afford even the leasj abil 
expensive remedies. However, with the development of 
of such medications as the antibiotics and hormones ,, 
drug therapy has become simultaneously much mor¢ 





anc 
effective and much more costly. A number of meth} ¢,. 
ods of keeping drug costs to a minimum have bees 44. 


evolved. Chief among these are provision of medi] je 
cations through a publicly-owned clinic or hospital} g,,, 
limitation of available drugs to a relatively few basic rar 
remedies, and pre-authorization for many drugs. Mos} 41) 
administrators more or less reluctantly adopt one of 
a combination of these methods in time, as unchecked 
use of drugs make costs mount astronomically. How} 
ever, the methods which are most frugal frequentl 
prove to be administratively complicated, irksome td 
professional participant or client, or conducive to 4 
poor quality of care. 

The finances of the program will depend in largg 
measure on the methods and standards used to de 
termine eligibility of beneficiaries. A tax-supporte 
program cannot escape this difficult and distastefu 
task. Determination of individual eligibility of the 
medically indigent (those financially independent ex 
cept with respect to medical care) is even more diff 
cult than in assistance programs, as enormously vary Bt 
ing medical needs (from a head cold to serious and 
disabling heart disease) must be taken into account 
Adequate determination of eligibility demands ob 
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jective criteria, flexibility, careful records, and lack 
of political interference. A well-trained staff, with 


competent medical and social work consultation is 


needed to combine objectivity and flexibility. Since 
there is no more vulnerable spot in a publicly financed 
program than the determination of eligibility, an 
excessive amount of care must unfortunately be given 
to this aspect of the program. 

When a program becomes expensive beyond its 
budget, the only methods of curtailing costs (assuming 
maximum efficiency and economy) are objectionable 
and unsatisfactory. The only choices seem to be re- 
ducing the number of eligible people, narrowing the 
range of services, or lowering payments to professional 
participants. 

SERVICES 


Until this point, we have been occupied with plan- 
ning, staffing, and financing an efficient organization. 
Now, however, we come to the crux of the situation. 
What is this organization to accomplish? It is designed 
to supply qualitatively and quantitatively adequate 
medical services to the eligible population. How can 
this best be done? 

First, the services must be available to the clients 
of the program. Some of the factors influencing avail- 
ability of medical care are largely beyond the scope 
of the program, such as the presence or absence in 
the community of sufficient professional personnel 
and facilities. Assuming their adequacy, the problem 
facing the program is removal of the barriers between 
the individual and the community facilities. For a 
needy population, the primary barrier is financial. 
Some of the essentials in lowering this barrier are 
rapid and flexible determination of eligibility, reason- 
ably high standards of income and resources, and 
avoidance of a complicated pre-authorization system. 

Another obstacle is often geographic, especially in 
rural areas and for older people. Probably the major 
factor in overcoming this hurdle is the provision of 
services in the home for people who cannot come to 
the office or clinic. This has been done in Maryland 
and other areas without increasing the cost of the 
program beyond measure. 


The third and last barrier is ignorance. The difh- 
cult and extremely important task of health educa- 
tion of the welfare client has been almost entirely neg- 
lected. This omission has been at least partly delib- 
erate. Administrators of welfare medical care pro- 
grams often fear that this type of education will mark- 
edly increase utilization of service and raise costs be- 
yond reason. The type of education needed, however, 
is toward not more but earlier utilization of service. 
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This may very well pay for itself many times over in 
preventing long and expensive illnesses, in addition 
to the benefits to the patient. 

As a rule, welfare populations are composed largely 
of children and old people, two groups in which 
health education is of primary importance. Its value 
in children is self-evident, particularly in forming 
proper habit patterns for future life. In the aging and 
aged, early detection of disease as a preliminary to 
prevention of disability is vital in making life happier 
and in reducing the burden of chronic illness on so- 
ciety. This can best be accomplished through health 
education. 

Once these barriers have been removed, it becomes 
necessary to provide a wide enough range of services 
to assure complete care for the individual beneficiary. 
A list of essential medical services which might rea- 
sonably be supplied by the program and/or other 
agencies would include the following: 

1. Physician’s care in the home and office, includ- 
ing consultation services. 

Laboratory and special diagnostic services. 
Drugs. 

Dental care, including all dental services with 
the possible exception of orthodontia and the 
extensive use of precious metals. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum in social 
casework or social group work prepares for professional 
social work practice in all fields. it leads to the degree 
of Master of Social Work. 


The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified persons 
who hold a Master's degree in social work an advanced, 
third year of graduate professional education in social 
casework, supervision, administration, teaching, or re- 
search. This curriculum leads to the Advanced Certificate. 


The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Social Work, includes, and continues be- 
yond, the Advanced Curriculum in any one of its special- 
izations. 


Fellowships are available to students in all curricula. 


Address all inquiries to 


(Miss) Margaret E. Bishop, 
Director of Admissions and Placement, 
School of Social Work, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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5. Hospital outpatient and inpatient care. 


6. Care in a nursing home, chronic disease hospital, 
or similar institution. 


In addition to the above, it is extremely important 
to have available the preventive services of the health 
department, and the services provided by the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service. 


An essential corollary to the provision of these 
services is adequate reimbursement of professional 
participants. An official agency can rarely beg care for 
long, and programs have failed because of meager 
payments. Notably, the programs in some counties 
of the State of Washington were unsuccessful under 
the previous program, because of continuous payment 
of physicians at one-third of the agreed upon fee 
schedule. If the program is not based entirely on 
salaried physicians, advisory committees will be most 
helpful in setting up fee schedules which will both 
satisfy most professional people and be within reason 
for the agency. 

Finally, we come to the problem of supplying a 
high quality of medical care, an extremely neglected 
area in general, and in welfare medical care programs 
in particular. In essence, this means utilization of the 
best-trained personnel and the best facilities, with 
some assurance of coordination and continuity of 
care. Unfortunately, this does not happen too often 
in public assistance programs because of low fees 
which do not attract the best personnel, and also be- 
cause of the frequent insistence of organized medi- 
cine on completely free choice of physician. Free 
choice may be a theoretically good method of secur- 
ing high quality, but it does not necessarily work 
out to good advantage. For geographical and eco- 
nomic reasons, it frequently happens that a small 
proportion of physicians and other health personnel 
attract the majority of welfare clients. In the Counties 
of Maryland, for example, 30°% of the participating 
physicians treat approximately 85% of all the patients. 

In urban areas, quality can frequently be improved 
by integrating the program with large, well-organized 
hospitals, particularly teaching hospitals. The Balti- 
more City program provides a theoretically ideal 
structure for easy two-way referral between the pa- 
tient’s private physician and clinics in 7 major hos- 
pitals. 

In recent years, a few organizational devices for 
improving the quality of medical care have evolved. 
One of the most common of these is group practice, 
in which a number of physicians and others pool their 
skills into an organization which can supply a much 
higher quality of care than can any individual doctor. 
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A more recent and less well-known development 
is called regionalization. This means the coordination 
of a group of individual rural and metropolitan hos. 
pitals into a system of hospitals. This system makes 
available to rural hospitals the skills and facilities of 
large metropolitan medical teaching centers. Special- 
ists and technicians travel from the city to the rural 
areas to help with the problems of individual patients 
and to help acquaint local physicians with the latest 
medical techniques. Patients from rural areas may 
move to the city hospitals for special services not 
available locally, and rural physicians also come to 
the city for refresher courses. The effect on the 
quality of care in rural areas can readily be seen. 

Unfortunately, both group practice and regionaliza- 
tion have been largely, if not completely, neglected in 
planning medical care programs for the needy. 


SUMMARY 


An adequate medical care program for the needy 
may be administered by either a welfare or public 
health agency. It must have a sound legal base, a 
well-staffed and organized administrative organization 
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with adequate medical consultation, and a strong rep- 
resentative advisory group. Its finances should be ade- 
quate to meet its legal responsibilities, and it must 
operate in an efficient and economical manner. 

To be of real use to its beneficiaries and the com- 
munity as a whole, it should provide a wide range 
of services of a high quality, some directly and some 


through the cooperation of other voluntary and public | 


agencies. 





ATTENTION JOB SEEKERS AND 
EMPLOYERS 


Persons expecting to recruit or seek a job during 
the National Conference of Social Work at Atlantic 
City, May 9-14, will find their task made easier if 
they will register an application immediately at their 
nearest State Employment Service Office. All appli- 
cations not filled locally will be forwarded to the 
National Conference. The United States Employ- 
ment Service will staff the placement office there and 
will endeavor to match candidates with job oppor- 
tunities. If this procedure is followed, much confu- 
sion and time waiting in line can be avoided. The 
person concerned need only activate his interest with 
the Employment Service on arrival at the Conference. 
The deadline for advance filing is April 14. 
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Resources Are Where You Find Them 


NELSON W. STEPHENSON 


The contribution of organized and unorganized voluntary effort in the 
solving of human problems is tremendous. In this article Nelson W. 
Stephenson, Consultant on Community Services, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, tells how these voluntary services are developed 
and encouraged in that state. 


Services was established in the North Carolina 

State Board of Public Welfare on July 1, 1951, 
the primary concern was to help county departments 
obtain as full utilization as possible of local resources. 
Since the county is the basic unit of public welfare 
operation in North Carolina, that geographical unit 
is used in evaluating community welfare resources. 


Ws: THE PosITION of Consultant on Community 


This does not mean that organized neighborhood 
groups are considered less of a resource and therefore 
overlooked. The public welfare agency should know 
enough about each organization to be able to deter- 
mine its area of interest and effort, that is, the geo- 


,graphical and functional area in which an organized 


group will contribute most in time and money. Within 
a typical county, there are groups whose area of effort 
is any problem brought to their attention in any part 
of the county. There are others which have a special 
interest or project that they will support throughout 
the county. There are still others whose area of effort 
extends only to problems in their own neighborhood 
or section of the county, which take pride in “taking 
care of their own.” If the welfare agency can become 
familiar enough with these groups to work with them 
on their own terms so to speak, and yet be able to 
help focus their efforts in relation to the agency 
program, maximum benefits in terms of services to 
people will result. 


DEFINITION 


Community organization for social welfare has 
been defined by C. F. McNeil in the 1951 Social Work 
Yearbook as: “The process of bringing about and 
maintaining a progressively more effective adjustment 
between social welfare resources and social welfare 
needs within a geographic area or functional field.” 
On such a basis social welfare agencies with definitive 
service programs have been involved in the process 
of community organization since their very beginning. 
Therefore, one may well ask, “Is there a difference 
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between community organization and community 
services?” If there is a difference at all it is merely 
one of emphasis. It is the general concept that the 
community organizer is a professional person whose 
job it is to ferret out unmet needs in a community 
and then to create in a more or less prescribed manner 
organizational structure to meet those needs. On the 
other hand, the term “community services” implies 
that the basic techniques of community organization 
have already been applied, or that a community 
resource has been developed without benefit of a 
specialist in this field, and that as a result a specific 
service is available. That service then becomes a 
resource of whatever agency or agencies are able to 
use it. The program in North Carolina is based more 
on the most effective utilization of existing resources 
than it is on the aforementioned general concept of 
community organization. 


Neep To Know Resources 


In order to utilize effectively community resources 
in the public welfare program, we must first of all 
know our resources. It is not enough to know that 
an organization or an agency exists in the commu- 
nity, but we must know a great deal about its pro- 
gram, leadership, the policies under which it operates, 
and what it can or cannot do under those policies. We 
must also have a thorough knowledge of community 
problems. It is not enough to be able to say, for 
example, that one community has more juvenile 
delinquency than any other community or that four 
out of five of those delinquents come from a certain 
section of that community. We must be able to 
analyze problems so that we can point to specific 
causes for their existence. This, of course, puts us in 
the position of trying to bring about a balance between 
resources and need. 


A resource study conducted in North Carolina in 
1951 showed that of 2,201 lay organizations listed, 
582 had made some definite contribution to public 
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welfare during the preceding year. Many of the 
organizations that for one reason or another made 
no contribution are potential resources and can be 
utilized to help meet the social welfare needs of the 
people of their counties. Many of these organizations 
that were making little or no contribution in either 
service or financial assistance to public welfare in 
1951 are some of the stronger supporters today. This 
has come about by effort of Department of Public 
Welfare staff members to become more familiar with 
organizations and agencies in their communities and 
then to follow up with constructive planning for 
work with these groups. 


SratE Wipe PLANNING 


This planning at the local level is supplemented by 
equally careful planning by state staff members. An 
example of this type of planning is the “Help a 
Home” project developed during the past year by the 
Consultant on Community Services in cooperation 
with the State Federation of Women’s Clubs that has 
approximately 300 local units. Even though the Fed- 
eration has throughout the years been active in social 
service work within the various communities, it had 
never developed a statewide “project” designed to 
meet a need common to all communities of the state. 





Attention 
PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES 


Do you have vacancies for Administrators, 
Executives, Consultants, Supervisors, 
Caseworkers? 


LIST YOUR NEEDS IN “JOBS IN SOCIAL WORK” 


This monthly bulletin, which reports current social 
work openings at all professional levels in public 
and private agencies throughout the country, is 
sent to over 1500 of our membership of profes- 
sional social workers who have indicated interest 
in job openings. 


Fees moderate 
Discount for agency members 
SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU 


192 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














At the annual meeting of the Federation in 1953 the 
group decided they should do some statewide plan. 
ning towards a felt need in all counties. The State 
Board of Public Welfare was asked to participate in 
this plan. Working with the state officers and the 
Board of Directors of the Federation and with ; 
committee of county superintendents of public wel. 
fare, the project was set up and materials prepared 
explaining its purpose and setting forth the plan an¢ 
standards of operation. The project was enthusiasti. 
cally adopted by the state leaders and implementation 
has begun at the local level. 

The “Help a Home” project, worked out as a result 
of this cooperative planning, provides household items 
for needy families. The Club project chairman sets 
up a master file of usable items, such as chairs, tables. 
rugs, curtains, cooking utensils, etc., which club mem. 
bers are willing to donate. These items remain in the 
home of the donor until the public welfare staff 
member finds a need in some home of a less privi-| 
leged family. The project chairman, and her com} 
mittee, arranges for the transportation of the items 
which are too large for the welfare staff member to} 
deliver. The emphasis is not only on physical improve- 
ment in the home, but also on strengthening family| 
living. 





Another project that is designed to meet a need} 
throughout the state is a program of legal aid, which} 
the State Board of Public Welfare has long encour-| 
aged. The North Carolina State Bar Association as| 
an organization has been interested in legal aid for a] 
number of years. It has a legal aid committee with} 
an outstanding faculty member of the Duke Univer-| 
sity Law School as chairman and members from 
every section of the state. There had been three great 
difficulties faced by the committee and the Association 
in developing a workable legal aid program for North 
Carolina, especially in the rural counties. These diff- 
culties were lack of a referral agency, lack of an 
agency to conduct investigations of and for clients or 
recipients of legal aid service, and an agency to keep 
reports on cases handled. In 1952 a plan to meet these 
problems was developed by the Consultant on Com- 
munity Services and the committee of the State Bar 
whereby county welfare departments assume specific 
responsibility for referrals and records. Follow-up 
work has been done on implementing the plan for 
legal aid services in a steadily increasing number of 
counties. 

Still another group that is a valuable resource to 
the welfare program in this state is the Junior Wom- 
an’s Club. For four years the 82 clubs in the state 
have maintained children’s clothing closets in coopera- 
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RESOURCES 


tion with county departments of public welfare. The 
project has maintained a steady growth. The state 
chairman of the project, in her report to the group’s 
1953 annual convention, expressed the feeling of this 
group as to the value of the project. She stated, “I aim 
happy to report that the Children’s Clothing Closet 
project has had, by any measure, one of its most suc- 
cessful years. Actual figures, which are impressive, do 
not tell the entire story. Throughout the year your 
chairman has received many examples of the value 
of this project to families and children that have been 
deprived of many of the basic necessities of life. 
Hundreds of children have been kept in school be- 
cause they were able to secure adequate clothing from 
closets. Frustrations and resentments have been re- 
placed by normal behavior simply by replacing rags 
with warm, attractive clothing. The closets have 
supplied everything from layettes to evening dresses, 
from dungarees for a nine year old so he could enter 
school for the first time, to dresses for a high school 
graduate who wanted to go to college; from the first 
dress ever owned by a four year old to complete 
outfits for six children in one family that had been 
deserted by an alcoholic father.” 


Tue ConsutTant’s RoLe 


The Consultant keeps in touch with the state leader- 
ship of the voluntary organization with which the 
public welfare agencies are working. Periodic con- 
ferences with state presidents and state project chair- 
man make it possible for him to keep the county 
welfare departments informed about the various co- 
operative projects and the specific emphasis of each 
from time to time. He also maintains a flow of 
pertinent materials to both voluntary organizations 
and welfare departments with especial emphasis on 
good standards. 

In working with counties the Consultant frequently 
assists the county departments of public welfare to 
marshall community resources to meet specific needs. 
Illustrative of this are visits to defense areas to assist 
in setting up adequate day care facilities for children 
of defense personnel; consulting with groups of com- 
munity leaders to set up some form of community 
council; and assistance to welfare departments’ staffs 
in establishing “Resource Files.” 


Tue Resource FILe 


Setting up “Resource Files” makes it possible to 
know a great deal about the community’s agencies 
and organizations so as to work constructively with 
them. Many county departments of public welfare in 
North Carolina are setting up these “Resource Files” 
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to help the staff maintain contact with the many 
organized groups throughout the county. To develop 
a sound method, the Consultant on Community Serv- 
ices working with a county superintendent of public 
welfare conducted a survey of all organized groups 
in one county, and obtained data from each group 
that can be recorded on a 5 x 8 card. The information 
secured included name of organization, location, 
names and addresses of the group leaders, a break- 
down of membership, i.e., number of members, and 
whether it is an organization of men or women or 
both. The card also has space for listing the main 
projects or interests of the group and some of their 
past accomplishments in community service. The file 
is accessible to all staff members and can be used 
whenever a need arises that calls for community 
participation, 


EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 


Besides these services which are initiated at the 
state level, many services are organized in the com- 
munity, and when proved to be a valuable resource 
to a county department of public welfare, are pre- 
sented to other counties or groups for consideration 
for adoption. An example of this type is a project 
begun in one county which involved special nutri- 
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tional and homemaking work with aid to dependent 
children families. Cooperating in this work were the 
County Department of Public Welfare, County Health 
Department, Nutrition section of the Extension Serv- 
ice, Nutrition section of the State Board of Health, 
a local civic organization, and home economics teach- 
ers throughout the county. This service has proved 
to be outstanding and the plan is being suggested in 
other counties. Here we have an example of organiz- 
ing community services from the local level up. In 
each of the above examples it has been necessary for 
the participating organizations to familiarize them- 
selves pretty thoroughly with each other. Persons 
experienced in working with groups do not need to 
be told the interpretive value of this type of coopera- 
tive planning. 

These cooperative projects between voluntary organ- 
izations and the welfare departments result in in- 
creased mutual understanding. There are frequent 
opportunities under favorable circumstances to give 
information about other welfare activities and a 
better understanding of the integrity and philosophy 
of welfare work. Many speaking engagements for 
state and local welfare staffs result and always broad 
program material is presented as well as the specifics 
of an individual project. Those who participate in 
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the voluntary projects are, almost without exception, TI 
community leaders. Thus the interpretation that is 

given to them through these cooperative projects and 
through other related opportunities for information is Sc 
interpretation to the people who will largely determine 
community attitudes and support for the total welfare 
program. BL 





CoopERATING GROUPS 


Where does cooperation begin between organized | 
groups within the community? Most communities | 
have basically three types of organizations: first, there | 
are the official agencies—the agencies that are legally | 
responsible for certain services to the community; | 
then there are the voluntary health and welfare agen- | 
cies; and third, there are the lay clubs and organiza- | 
tions—groups formed for as many different purposes | 
as there are groups. The logical place for cooperation 
to begin is among the agencies that are legally charged 
with the responsibility of giving service to the com- 
munity. Working together these groups should 
explore every possibility within the realm of their 
combined jurisdiction to bring adequate services to 
people. This undoubtedly will require many meetings 
and much talk—how else can they know each other tha 
and jointly plan to render the greatest possible service? | *°4 
These agencies must be the first to recognize that | bes 
there is a close relationship between major human 
problems. The problems that confront any of them | 
are ofttimes so closely related to other problems that | 7 
it is difficult to determine which is cause and which is } dre 
effect: overcrowding spreads tuberculosis; tuberculosis | Pre 
brings about a need for a grant from the welfare de- | 195 
partment; the grant is ofttimes insufficient to maintain | hor 
the family life and keep the children in school; the | for 
children not in school may become delinquent; and } loc 
so on and on and on. All at once all of the official | ho 
agencies may be involved in any one problem and | cor 
only by working together can they bring about a | sta 
realistic solution to it. bu: 
Where, then, does the voluntary agency come in? } tie 
We suggest that it is the responsibility of these pro- | of 
fessional agencies to be thoroughly familiar with the } are 
things a public agency can and cannot do under } Fe 
existing laws and implementing policies. If the volun- 
tary agencies are aware of these laws and policies, | an 
they can then more effectively help bridge the gaps | kn 
between the actual needs and the amount of service | ¢V 
that can be given by official agencies. In 
Then there are the lay groups. They can often make | V4 
possible a demonstration of meeting needs so that } by 
the citizenry will be willing to support through taxa- | ho 
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Public welfare workers and administrators have become increasingly con- 
ized cerned about the problems produced by inadequate housing. In this paper, 
eee which was presented at the National Conference of Social Work, which met 
ere 


in Cleveland, Ohio, May 31-June 5, 1953, are discussions of programs de- 

signed to improve housing and the relationships of housing and welfare 
agencies in working toward better housing. Mr. Marquette is Executive 
' 


= Secretary of the Better Housing League of Cincinnati and Hamilton County 
uza- and Chairman of the National Association of Housing Officials’ Joint Com- 
OSES | mittee on Housing and Welfare, which is made up of representatives of 
tion | national and local housing and welfare groups, including the American 
rged Public Welfare Association. 
som- 
ould 
davie HERE would not be a social worker who would __ or residential use. Except in a most unusual situation, 
s to | [m= know what public housing is, although he _ no private group could afford to pay the high cost of 
‘ings | might not know too well how it operates. I doubt _ slums, clear the sites and build anew—nor would they 
dee | that most welfare directors have more than a bowing if they could because it would obviously be cheaper 
rice? | quaintance with urban redevelopment. So we had to use vacant land. To allow investment capital to 
that | best begin by defining terms. enter this field, a procedure was set up in the 1949 
mee | national housing law whereby the federal govern- 
hem | Derininc Terms ment would aid local communities to acquire slum 
that | The following quote from “Unmet Needs of Chile — Properties, clear them and sell the cleared sites to 
ch is | dren and Youth Living in Low-Rent Public Housing Private investors at their “use value,” ic., the value 
losis | Projects” (Public Housing Administration, October, for the purpose for which it is going to be used. 
» de- | 1950) is a good concise description of the public There is usually a considerable gap between the pur- 
tain | housing program. “Low-rent public housing is solely chase price of the slum and the sales price of the 
- the | for low-rent income families. The program enables cleared land. The federal government pays two-thirds 
and | local communities to provide decent, safe, and sanitary 28d the local government one-third of the loss. 
ficial }housing for families who, because of their low in- The urban redevelopment i, ane has as diff- 
and }come, must otherwise live in slums or other sub- culties. It is not easy to interest private capital. Cities 
ut a | standard housing. Rents for low-rent public housing 4"€ reluctant to put up their share. Relocating the 
built, owned, and operated by local housing author- displaced families is the chief headache. Yet a num- 
. in? [ities are adjusted to family income and the number ber of CRESS ate making ee efforts to 
pro- | of dependent children. Cash deficits due to low rents  8*t_ projects under way. These cautions may be 
1 the }are met by annual contributions provided by the sounded. 
inder | Federal Government.” 1. Unless there is a genuine regard for the “dis- 
olun- | After all, “urban redevelopment” is rather new possessed,” urban redevelopment could worsen 
licies, |} and most welfare workers could not be expected to the housing situation for “the poor.” 
gaps | know much about it. Urban redevelopment was not 2. The program probably “will not go far unless 
vice } even heard of some ten years ago. Well, what is it? supplemented by some public housing because 
In the simplest terms it is a method of enabling pri- the new urban redevelopment homes will be 
make | vate capital with “an assist” from government to do too expensive for all but a few of the site resi- 
that | by way of slum clearance and rebuilding what public dents. 
taxa- | housing has heretofore done, except that the slum 3. Urban redevelopment “remains to be proved.” 
cleared site may be rebuilt for business or industry I earnestly hope that it does prove out. Other- 
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wise it is difficult to envision how complete 
slum eradication can be brought about. 


Why Do Nor Soctat Workers Do More 
Asout Housinc? 


Granting that social agencies do not do as much 
about the problem of housing as they might, the 
question poses itself: What should they do? How 
might they be able to bring more influence to bear 
on housing action? It would probably be a rare 
community in which social workers themselves have 
the strength to affect in any vital way programs of 
public housing or urban redevelopment. That is not 
as it should be but unfortunately it is as it seems to be. 
Certainly if any group deserves to be listened to on 
social programming, it is the social workers. Yet 
“hard-headed” business people and little politicians 
look upon them—I might say us—as “starry-eyed tax 
spenders.” Yet the welfare group has practical pos- 
sibilities, not fully exploited, of interpreting housing 
needs to people who do have great influence in their 
communities and can help to get action. I am think- 
ing of one local case work social agency for example, 
which has on its Board some twenty-five of the top 
brass of the entire community. Now, if these “big 
shots” realized—perhaps they would if the agency 
staff made it its business to make them realize it— 
how vitally the housing situation affects the particular 
social problems to which they address themselves, 
such men and women could be enormously helpful. 
We have to face the fact, of course, that there would 
be agency board members who are “constitutionally” 
opposed to public housing, urban redevelopment or 
indeed acceptance by local communities of federal 
funds for any purpose. 


Tue SociaL Tot oF Buicnur 


The social worker of vision is naturally interested 
in dealing with basic problems. In normal times a 
large percentage of social agencies’ clients are people 
who have been reduced to dependency by physical ill 
health or mental ill health or maladjustment. Hous- 
ing is one of the basic factors contributing to physical 
and mental problems. As long as slums exist they 
will continue to be a factor in producing social break- 
down. I wish to make it abundantly clear that I am 
fully aware of the complexity of factors that enter into 
all of these problems. I know, for example, that nu- 
trition is probably more directly related to health 
than housing. I realize that emotional components 
and the attitudes of parents toward their children 
have more to do with healthy adjustment in children 
than does housing. Nevertheless, when high rates of 


mortality from preventable causes, of family break. 
down and of juvenile delinquency are so invariably 
associated with slum conditions the case is rather clear 
that there must be an important relationship and that 
so long as areas of crowded, dilapidated tenements or 
shacks continue to exist we can expect them to pro 
duce less than their proportionate share of citizens 
endowed with good mental and physical health and 
high ideals of citizenship. 

Some highlights of our most recent mortality study 
in Cincinnati (1949-50-51) made by Dr. F. P. Allen, 
Research Director of the Public Health Federation, 
may interest you. The gap between the rates of dying 
from preventable causes between slums and better! 
residential areas persists. In our substandard housing! 
areas compared with the rest of the city, white infants 
die at a rate 50 per cent higher. From tuberculosis 





the white mortality is four times as high, from pneu- 
monia, two and one-third times as high and from} 
accidents, over twice as high. Ten years ago the rate 
for white tuberculosis was three to one. The gap 
has widened. 
For Negroes living in and out of the Basin (our 
tenement area) there is a similar wide divergence in| 
the toll of life from preventable disease. In Census} 
Tract 3, slums have been almost entirely replaced by| 
public housing projects. In that tract the Negro tuber- 
culosis death rate in 1949-51 was almost the same! 
as it was for higher income Negroes living in good) 
areas outside the Basin. In striking contrast, however, 
the city’s worst slum section (Census Tract 5) had 
in the same three years a Negro death rate from 
tuberculosis 253 per cent higher than it was for 
Negroes in Census Tract 3. Incidentally, during the 
decade the Negro tuberculosis rate has declined faster 
than the white rate. Ten years ago Negro tuber- 
culosis mortality varied from five to seven times the 
white while now it is only four times as high. 


SoctaL Workers’ Hetp NeEeEpep 


B. M. Pettit, former executive director and con 
sultant of the Housing Authority of New Haven: 
Connecticut, a powerful exponent of housing and 
welfare relationships puts the importance of housing 
to social work this way: “Public housing is the canvas 
upon which the social work picture can be painted 
It is the social agencies that should be demanding 
whatever it takes, not only to get rid of the slums 
but to provide for their proper and intelligent re 
placement.” 

“Where, oh where were the social agencies during 
these hearings?” On the bill before the Texas Legis 
lature to require a referendum on every low ren 
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housing project before it could be built, Mrs. Marie C. 
McGuire, director of the Housing Authority of San 
Antonio, thus expressed her concern for lack of sup- 
port for the housing program by welfare workers. In 
her address to the Texas Welfare Conference, Mrs. 
McGuire went on to say “Where were those who 
could say that this was not socialism but humanism 
of the highest kind? Where were the councils of 
social agencies? Where were the descendants of those 
who believed so strongly that decent housing was as 
much a concern of the welfare worker as decent food. 
They were not in Austin. .. . If I am to be honest 
I must also ask the question, how many public hous- 
ing officials are attending this conference? How 
many hold memberships in your organization? How 
much effort has been made to reach them and, 
counterwise, how many welfare officials attend our 
conventions and how many hold membership in the 
National Association of Housing Officials? .. . I 
submit to you that unless we stand together as we 
work toward our common goal, then we can expect 
to retrogress, we can expect to lose ground... . We 
need your help; we need your services; we need your 
knowledge and I hope, with becoming modesty, that 
not a few of you will admit that you need our help, 
our services.” 


Wuat Some Wetrare Acencies Have Done 
FoR HousInc 


It would be manifestly unfair not to recognize that 
national social agencies and some local ones in certain 
communities have given devoted service to the cause 
of better housing. Somehow the idea seems to have 
gotten around that Cincinnati has done an outstand- 
ing job in this field and that we have the ideal rela- 
tionship between these programs and our social 
agencies. I wish I could say we have. But the fact 
is—we haven’t—although the situation is by no means 
unhealthy. The Catholic Charities have been staunch 
supporters of a sound housing program. So too, has 
Family Service, whose public relations director gives 
frequent lectures using an impressive collection of 
colored slides of housing conditions which he himself 
made. He points up the housing needs of the com- 
munity and the relation of bad housing to family 
tensions and child development. The Urban League, 
the YMCA, Mayor’s Friendly Relations Committee 
and a few other organizations have also been con- 
sistent supporters. 

The Housing Authority is now receiving the as- 
sistance of the Anti-Tuberculosis League in develop- 
ing a sound formula as to accepting and continuing 
in residence tenant families in which tuberculosis 


exists in an active or in an arrested stage. 

The Director of Welfare is making a review of the 
housing of all client families in which tuberculosis 
exists to determine whether it is feasible to get them 
into acceptable accommodations. 

The Council on Health Education of the Cincinnati 
Public Health Federation is about to develop a plan 
of health education for public housing tenants in the 
local projects. 

Here is something significant. Recently the Council 
of Social Agencies of Cincinnati and Hamilton Coun- 
ty directed a self-appraisal project of all local welfare 
agencies, public and private. The result is printed in 
a volume known as “The Cincinnati Report.” In this 
report, agency after agency pointed out how bad 
housing and the short supply at low rents complicates 
their problems. Among the Report’s principal recom- 
mendations was this: “The community should take 
aggressive steps to remove those hazards which cause 
or contribute to family problems and breakdown. The 
most serious of these hazards in the community today 
is lack of adequate housing.” 

Aside from the social agencies as such the Social 
Workers’ Club, AASW, labor organizations and cer- 
tain civic organizations like the Woman’s City Club 
and the League of Women Voters never fail to stand 
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up and be counted “when the chips are down.” 

Naturally, the leadership in Cincinnati has come 
from the 37-year-old housing association, the Better 
Housing League—a Community Chest supported 
agency. In recent years as the battle became more 
and more bitter, with the “die-hard opposition” even 
blasting urban redevelopment as socialistic, the 
League has been unable to take the lead in support- 
ing these controversial programs. Another agency 
known as the Citizens’ Committee on Slum Clearance 
and Low Rent Housing does this part of the job. 
It can fight “with no holds barred.” 

SHouLtp WELFARE AcENciEs SuBsipIzE SLUMS? 

A good many years ago Jewish welfare leaders in 
our community made up their minds that it was a 
waste of time and money to leave their client families 
in slums and then to attempt to overcome the ad- 
verse effects of slum living by subsidizing the income 
and by skilled consultation service. They set about 
systematically to get their clients into decent homes 
in a decent environment. Result—Jewish families 
living in our typical slums areas are as difficult to find 
today as a street car—most of which Cincinnati as- 
signed to the scrap heap several years ago. 

That poses the question, does it not—how long 
must our welfare departments go on paying rents in 
disease breeding slums for families on their rolls? 
Granted that it is exceedingly difficult for directors 
to get enough money to take care of the most urgent 
needs of their families—food and clothing—neverthe- 
less, it might be that in these days of declining case 
loads insistence upon enough funds to allow their 
families to live in housing that meets a minimum 
standard of decency, safety and comfort might suc- 
ceed. It might pay off in keeping some families from 
dependency. In the long pull it should prove sound 
policy. I understand that in a middle west city, dur- 
ing the depression, a courageous welfare director un- 
dertook to pay rents according to the quality of the 
housing and to move clients out of substandard units. 
He lost his job. Perhaps the next intrepid soul to try 
it may fare better. 

National Welfare organizations have been among 
the most vigorous supporters of a sound national 
housing program. The American Association of So- 
cial Workers comes in for praise for the excellent 
statement of housing policy they drafted some time 
ago. We have been privileged to secure copies of it 
for the reorganized Joint Committee on Housing and 
Welfare. 

This Joint Committee, as previously constituted, 
prepared and published a lucid report on the “rent 
certificate plan.” This report was invaluable in argu- 





ments against this plan before legislative bodies. It} cour: 
was put forth by realtors as a substitute for public} place 
housing. You may not all be familiar with the plan} will 
The idea is that welfare departments issue rent cer-) Obv: 
tificates to all families who cannot afford to pay rent} direc 
for suitable housing—regardless of whether the fam-} welf 
ilies require any other relief or not. Home builders, the - 
the theory has it, would then move in promptly and} js de 
see to it that good housing was provided for these 
families. I believe that most of you will see the 
thinness of that argument without my laboring the 
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point. I 
The same Committee formulated a report on| man 
“Community Services and Public Housing.” po 
be, i 

Why Do Housine Directors Fart to Work be 
More wit Sociat AcENcIEs? that 


grec 


On the other side of the picture, if social agencies |‘ 
it t 


haven’t given all-out support to housing objectives, |" © 
it should be said that public housing directors and thei 
urban redevelopment leaders often fail to take social and 
agency executives completely into their confidence and tha 
to tap this fund of knowledge of the community's |‘ 
social problems. Housing authority directors might | *“ 
well seek the assistance of capable welfare workers | PT° 
in formulating admission policies, in handling recal- 
citrant tenants, in dealing with the over-income 
family. 

Social agencies have the right to be critical of} 
the methods of operation pursued by housing author- pay 
ities when these methods are not sound or fair.) , . 
Constructive criticism along this line might indeed be 
helpful in certain instances, but it is most likely to 
bear fruit if given directly to the Housing Authority 
Director rather than by a blast in the press. The| 
housing authority director has a responsibility for | 
interpreting the policies and practices of the Au-| 1. 
thority to workers in welfare agencies—a responsibil-| | 
ity too often overlooked. ) pl 

The National Capital Housing Authority is about | fo 
to inaugurate regular conferences between their staff | pl 
and social agency executives. That is a step in the | te 
right direction. | V2 

As an example of the interest of the Public Housing | t 
Administration in the social obligations of the hous- } to 
ing authority, they made and published in 1950 an} de 
interesting study of “Unmet Needs of Children and} A 
Youth—Living in Low Rent Public Housing Proj- } ar 
ects.” One significant revelation in this report is the } h:; 
failure of local community agencies to use the physi- | th 
cal facilities provided by housing authorities for 
activities of children and youth. p 

The great problem in urban redevelopment is, of } ir 
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course, what to do about families who are to be dis- 
placed. Invariably a percentage of these families 
will be on relief or clients of some social agency. 
Obviously, it is sound policy for the development 
director to contact agencies and for the leaders in 
welfare activities to assist in formulating policies for 
the relocation of such tenants. In some instances it 
is done—it should be routine. 


Ir Is a Rare Soctat Worker WuHo Knows His Own 
Community's Housinc PLANs 


I suspect if I were to ask this group today how 
many know the housing program, if any, that is being 
pursued in their own community, the answer would 
be, in a vast majority, “NO,” or the knowledge would 
be on the sketchy side. It seems to me axiomatic 
that social agencies should know the essential in- 
gredients of a sound housing program, should make 
it their business to find out whether there is such in 
their community, and if there is not, to help develop 
and implement such a program. It is not my thought 
that social workers themselves or the executives of 
two or three of the social agencies can be expected to 
accept complete responsibility for promoting such a 
program—nor would it usually be wise if they could. 
Nevertheless, they should know the score and do 
their share in getting something done about it. 


ELEMENTs OF A SounD Hovusinc ProcraM 


May we not then devote the remainder of this 
paper to a review of what the principal elements of 
a sound housing program are. 


PREVENTION 


Here, as in other fields of human effort, we start 
with prevention. This involves several factors. 


l. Safeguarding New Home Building 


One essential for housing improvement is sound 
planning because there can be no sound programming 
for housing unless there is a well developed land use 
plan. Solely to have a comprehensive plan, to pro- 
tect newly developed residential sections against in- 
vasion by undesirable uses by means of zoning, and 
to have an up-to-date building code properly enforced 
to make sure that housing will meet standards of 
decency, safety and comfort in cities is not enough. 
All of this is equally necessary for the entire urban 
area. In many parts of the country the major cities 
have planning, building codes and zoning, while 
the villages and rural areas have no such protection. 
Yet, generally speaking, most home building is taking 
place on the periphery of large cities rather than 
in them. 
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2. Conservation of Residential Areas 


This means that the community must be on the 
alert to note signs of blight in any neighborhood as 
soon as they appear and take prompt measures to 
reverse this trend. The “rundown section” today is 
likely to be tomorrow’s slum. America’s cities are 
creating blight faster than they are correcting it and 
it represents one of America’s greatest wastes. 

A first requisite for effective action is a determina- 
tion on the part of the citizens to see that their own 
properties are well maintained and then to try to 
persuade their neighbors to do likewise. 

A comprehensive program involves, also, action on 
the part of the city. The City Planning Commission 
should designate the areas that are showing signs of 
blight and should indicate those things that have no 
be done by the local government rather than by citi- 
zens—such things for example as orders to recalcitrant 
owners to get rid of eyesores, putting in playgrounds 
where needed, diversion of heavy traffic from resi- 
dential streets. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 
3. Elimination of Rock Bottom Slums 


Some sections are so decayed that they are beyond 
redemption. Most states today have urban redevelop- 
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ment laws to encourage private capital to rebuild on 
slum sites that have been cleared. The procedure was 
explained earlier in this paper.Slum elimination by 
urban redevelopment or some other method is a third 
essential. Since it involves the displacement of fam- 
ilies of low income it is difficult in most communities 
to go very far with urban redevelopment unless hous- 
ing is provided for families in the lowest income 
brackets. This also was noted previously. 


4. Housing Law Enforcement 


The community without a modern housing code 
effectively enforced can neither insure itself against 
substandardness in new construction nor conserve 
what is good in the housing supply. The Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing of the American Public 
Health Association tells in its “Proposed Housing 
Code” what it should contain. 


An ApgquaTe Suppty oF Homes 


The housing problem will not be solved without 
an adequate supply of housing for all economic groups 
and for all races within their means. Here obviously 
the great problem is provision of such housing for 
families of middle income and for families of very 
low income. Private builders must find ways and 





means of reaching farther down the economic scale 
than they have been doing in recent years. Although 
building for wealthier families helps, the needs of 
families in modest circumstances and of the under- 
privileged will not be met by the “filtering down” 
process. Fifty years of experience has proved this. 


CiTizEN SUPPORT 





The sixth essential is education of the public. Until | 
the citizens of a community are aware of the social | 
dangers inherent in slums and of the heavy burden | 
they place upon taxpayers, there is little likelihood 
that an aggressive well-rounded housing program will | 
have a chance. 


Leaders in the movement for programs of housing 
betterment are natural allies of social work leaders. It 
is to be hoped that as time goes on both parties will 
more clearly see this unity of interests. 


Recent Medical Publications 


The American Medical Association and the Ameri- 
can Dental Association have recently published re- 
ports by committees interested in welfare medical and 
dental programs. The AMA Committee on Indigent | 
Care, reporting in the November 7, 1953 issue of the | 
Journal of the American Medical Association, lists | 
guides to be used by medical societies in working} 
with and evaluating medical care programs for the| 
indigent. The Council on Dental Health of the} 
American Dental Association, reporting in the No-| 
vember 1953 issue of the Journal of the American| 
Dental Association, submits principles and priorities 
for welfare dental care programs. 


Both reports should be of considerable interest to 
public welfare administrators. The American Public 
Welfare Association has arranged for a reprint of 
each report and copies of earlier studies conducted | 
by the AMA, in connection with the development | 
of that Association’s guides, to be mailed to all agency | 
members of APWA. In the development of working | 
relationships with these professional organizations at | 
the local and state level and in the creation of pro-| 
fessional advisory committees, administrators will find 
this material of considerable interest. Limited ad- 
ditional amounts of the reprints may be obtained 
upon request from the two organizations: American | 
Dental Association, 222 East Superior Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois; American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Legislative Developments in the States 


Because the January issue was devoted exclusively to the report of the 
Biennial Round Table Conference it was impossible to carry reports of the 
remaining 1953 legislative sessions in that issue. Those which have been 
reported to us are included here along with early reports about sessions 
occurring in 1954. In addition to those states summarzied here, both Mis- 
souri and Nevada report recent special sessions in which welfare matters 
were not considered. 


ALABAMA 


HE 1953 Alabama Legislature increased State ap- 

propriations for public welfare and, throughout 
the session, was friendly to and interested in this serv- 
ice for people. 

Scattered proposals to amend or repeal the relative 
responsibility law and lift certain present restrictive 
requirements were never seriously considered. Instead, 
two new laws were passed in relation to legally 
responsible relatives. These new bills made certain 
persons liable for the care, support and maintenance 
of persons committed to or patients in the State hos- 
pitals for the mentally ill and the State school for the 
mentally deficient. Legally liable relatives are hus- 
band, wife, parent or parents, and children. This 
new legislation requires the county departments of 
public welfare to secure facts from relatives about 
their financial status and to furnish such facts to the 
circuit courts. These courts determine the liability 
of the relative for support and fix the amount, if 
any, to be paid. 

Also of interest were major improvements in the 
Employees’ Retirement System of Alabama which 
covers welfare employees and a bill creating officially 
a Legal Counsel for the State Department of Public 
Welfare. In addition, Alabama’s reciprocal non- 
support legislation was strengthened in line with 
recommendations of the Council of State Govern- 
ments. 

CoLorapo 


n Coxorapo, the proposed revision of the Old Age 

Pension Constitutional Amendment was one of the 
most hotly debated issues during the thirty-nine-day 
1954 session of the Colorado General Assembly. In 
even numbered years, the Assembly restricts its activ- 
ity to tax and appropriation bills, unless the Governor, 
in his legislative call, requests that other urgent 
specific issues be considered also. In his address to 
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the General Assembly on January 6, 1954, the Gov- 
ernor expressed grave concern over the State’s finan- 
cial situation, and he requested that the General 
Assembly formulate a proposed amendment to change 
Article XXIV of the Colorado State Constitution, 
which now irrevocably earmarks, for Old Age Pen- 
sion purposes, 85% of the State’s 2%% sales tax and 
other excise taxes, now or hereafter levied. 

In making this recommendation, the Governor was 
aware that previous attempts to “unearmark” or 
reduce OAP funds had been defeated by substantial 
majorities when such proposed constitutional amend- 
ments had been voted upon by the people in the gen- 
eral elections in 1938, 1940, 1944, 1946, and 1948, but 
he apparently felt that in view of the State’s finan- 
cial situation, the proposed amendment should again 
be referred to the voters in the 1954 general election. 
As a result of the Governor’s request, a total of ten 
proposed OAP constitutional amendments were in- 
troduced, two of which were extensively studied and 
debated by the General Assembly. 

In the last hectic week of the legislative session, the 
two major OAP constitutional amendments failed to 
gain the two-thirds majority vote required to place 
an amendment on the ballot at the 1954 general elec- 
tion, and the General Assembly adjourned with no 
action taken upon any of the ten proposed OAP 
constitutional amendments or upon two other pro- 
posals which would have established OAP interim 
study committees. 

Outside of welfare appropriation bills, which were 
enacted substantially as requested by the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, no other public welfare 
legislation was considered at the 1954 session of the 
Colorado General Assembly. 


DELAWARE 


ELFARE was not an important issue during the 
1953 session of the Legislature. Although several 
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bills relating to welfare were introduced, only one 
passed, a bill permitting the Commission for the 
Blind to enter into reciprocal agreements with other 
states in regard to residence. 


Iowa 


HE only welfare legislation reported in the 1953 

session was the passage of a law making available 
to the public lists of persons receiving categorical 
assistance. 


LouIsIANA 


T a special session in 1953 the Louisiana Legisla- 
A ture passed laws diverting sales tax funds hereto- 
fore earmarked for welfare to certain state institutions, 
school teachers salaries, and highways. Welfare 
operations are not affected, however, since these diver- 
sions can occur only if a $15,000,000.00 surplus exists 
in the welfare fund. 


New Jersey 


HE 1953 session of the New Jersey Legislature 
passed several bills affecting the administration of 
public welfare. New legislation governing adoption 
procedures restricts placements for adoptions to the 
natural parents and to agencies which have received 


approval from the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies; provides procedures for preliminary and 
final hearings on adoptions; and designates as mis- 
demeanors and high misdemeanors violations of the 
provisions of the adoption act. The uniform recipro- 
cal support legislation was strengthened. 

Another act requires the inspection, regulation and 
approval of boarding homes and other homes for 
the sheltered care of four or more adult persons; 
responsibility for administration of this act was placed 
in the Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
which has previously exercised such responsibility for 
all types of medical institutions, both public and 
private. Concurrently, the Old Age and Disability 
Assistance Law was amended to remove the previous 
exclusion from eligibility of persons residing in 
private institutions of a non-medical character. 

Other amendments to the Old Age and Disability 
Assistance Law include provision for payment of 
terminal medical bills from assistance funds, broad- 
ening of the authority of the director of welfare to 
act on grants, and limitation on continuation of assist- 
ance to recipients living outside the State only until 
eligibility is acquired, with respect to residence, for 


any form of public assistance in the State to which | 


recipient has moved. The important “Public Assist- 
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ance Act 1953”, designed to codify all public assist- 
ance legislation and to accomplish greater integration 
of the administration of all public welfare programs, 
including general assistance, failed to pass. 


Ruope IsLtanp 


N Ruope Istanp the laws relating to children born 
| out of wedlock and reciprocal support of depend- 
ents were strengthened, as were those relating to the 
support of parents by children who are able to sup- 
port them. The Department of Social Welfare was 
given authority to enter into reciprocal support agree- 
ments with other states concerning assistance, and 
an advisory commission on public assistance was 
established. Laws concerning the care of defective 
delinquents were clarified, and an amendment to the 
act governing the regulation of convalescent homes 
brings certain homes previously exempt from the 
licensing provision under the act and makes them 
subject to the rules and regulations of the Department. 


West VIRGINIA 


HE West Virginia Legislature, in its regular session, 
T decided upon a serious cut in the budget of the 
Department of Public Assistance, which would have 
made necessary reductions in assistance. This action 
was, however, reconsidered in an extraordinary ses- 
sion, and the cut was restored. Three different bills 
were introduced in the regular sessions pertaining 
to the abolition of the law on confidentiality. None 
of them passed. 


The law in relation to the disposition of neglected 
children by the courts was revised, The appeals pro- 
cedure in public assistance was clarified, and a slight 
change was made in residence in ADC. In addition 
to this, a law was passed giving a specific legal basis 
for Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled. 
Legal provisions for a pooled fund were also clarified. 


WISsconsIN 


wo bills were passed designed to comply with 
| [pete in Federal law, namely: (a) A bill pro- 
viding that an amount of “earned income” once 
exempted in determining eligibility for Aid to the 
Blind, remains exempted in determining the eligibility 
of other persons in the family for any Social Security 
Aid and (b) A bill establishing a standard-setting 
authority for hospitals. 


The law relating to eligibility for Old-Age Assist- 
ance was re-written clearly setting forth the amount 
of property that an applicant may own and still be 


eligible. Property limitations pertaining to eligibility 
for Aid to the Blind were established. Bills were 
passed authorizing payment to be made to relatives 
or others for care furnished to recipients at home. 
The Uniform Support of Dependents Act was 
strengthened. The statutes giving officials in charge 
of public assistance the right to initiate a proceeding 
in court with the end in view of obtaining support 
for needy persons from relatives who are able to 
furnish it was strengthened. The law pertaining to 
Aid to Totally and Permanently Disabled Persons 
was modified by providing: (a) The same formula 
of reimbursement to counties that exists with respect 
to Aid to the Blind and Old-Age Assistance and (b) 
Providing that necessary medical care can be furnished 
to a recipient as a vendor payment irrespective of 
statutory limitations on the grant paid to the recipient. 


A bill was passed amending the statute pertaining 
to confidentiality of Social Security Aid records mak- 
ing such records available to the public to a certain 
extent. A bill was enacted which established a uni- 
form type of county agency for all counties of the 
state excepting three. Counties organized under this 
law have the mandatory function of administering 
the Social Security Aids. Certain other functions 
such as the administration of General Relief and 
Child Welfare Services may be established as func- 
tions of such county agencies at the option of the 
County Board of Supervisors of each county. 


The legislature enacted various laws somewhat 
modifying the existing laws pertaining to Correc- 
tions, Mental Hygiene and Child Welfare. The 
action of major importance which it took in these 
areas was the authorization given to the Legislative 
Council with the aid of an Advisory Committee to 
study the laws and programs pertaining to children 
with the end in view of determining the adequacy 
of such laws and programs. 
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Out of These Roots, by Agnes E. Meyer. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book. Atlantic-Little-Brown, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 1953. 385 pp. $4.00. 


Agnes Meyer is already well known to the readers 
of Pustic WexFare for her incisive speeches at APWA 
and other meetings and for her vivid reporting of 
homefront problems in the war and post-war years. 
Out of These Roots is an extended autobiographical 
essay that ambles descriptively along the path of expe- 
rience that brought her to her present place in Amer- 
ican life and helped shape her unique personality. 

While Mrs. Meyer is Associate Publisher of the 
Washington Post, former member and moving spirit 
of the Westchester County Recreation Commission, 
frequent contributor to such magazines as the At- 
lantic Monthly, and current member of many national 
boards and committees, she likes to describe herself 
to Congressional Committees and others simply as 
a “social worker” or “reporter.” In actual fact the 
peculiar value of her contribution to the social scene 
stems from her very resistance to the pigeonholes, 
labels, and occupational strait-jackets into which our 
modern specialized age forces most of us. 

Her book gives lively and repeated evidence that 
hers is a sharply observant but definitely free-wheeling 
mind, ranging like a hawk over the total terrain of 
our social institutions, seeking out—wherever they 
may lie—the vulnerable spots of pretense, obsolescence, 
privilege, prejudice, obfuscation, and beleaguered 
resistance to change. The fact that she has found 
many of these weak spots in the very citadels of 
established respectability and power, both political 
and professional, has never deterred her from speak- 
ing her mind in her own untrammeled way. Thus 
the sharp incisors of her precise attack have at one 
time or another borne down on such diverse targets 
as Senator McCarthy and Congressman Velde, the 
Republican leadership (though she herself has been 
a lifelong worker in the Republican vineyard as 
her book makes plain), the Roosevelts, the American 
Medical Association, the American Red Cross, the 
Children’s Bureau, feminism, and the profession of 
social work—to name but a few. 

The precision and force of Mrs. Meyer’s criticism 
is frequently attested by the anguished cries of those 
against whom it is directed. Few indeed would agree 
with her at all times and on all issues for her interests 
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are catholic and her opinions vigorous. But everyone 
can benefit from the catalytic function she performs inf 
clarifying muddy waters, cutting away the barnacles 
of encrusted dogma, and shaking the complacency 
of entrenched power. 


We in welfare pay frequent tribute to a vague and 
amorphous idea called “citizen participation.” This 
purely conceptual “citizen” of our literature, however, 
tends to be a rather pallid fellow (or lady) serving 
conscientiously on boards and committees, perform. 
ing his allotted volunteer tasks meekly, and inter- 
preting the inner doctrines of social work to a fairly 
resistant public in the terms assigned to him. Mrs. 
Meyer, as her book makes clear, is a citizen of quite 
another stripe: her vitality, range, and independence 
of opinion make her the creature of no one function 
or profession. She does not hestitate to apply her 
experienced wit and convictions to any problem. She} 
has embraced with pervasive fervor the challenges} 
and rewards of journalism, art, marriage, motherhood, | 
literature, politics, and social crusading. She brings 
to the problems of any one aspect of living the back- 
ground sophistication that comes from enthusiastic | 
experience with all. We, especially, who deal with the | 
most delicate of human needs and relationships, need | 
the help, breadth of viewpoint, and occasional prod- 
ding that only this kind of citizen can give. 





EvizaABETH WICKENDEN, Consultant on Public | 
Social Policy to the American Association of | 
Social Workers, the United Community De- 
fense Services, and Other National Organiza- 
tions. 


Hope for the Troubled, by Lucy Freeman. Crown 
Publishers, Inc., New York, New York. 1953. 
256 pp. $3.00. 


It must, first of all, be recognized that the author 
of this book is a layman talking to laymen. In this 
role she enjoys certain liberties. For example, one 
does not expect the same degree of preciseness that 
would properly be demanded of one speaking as a | 
professional, nor in fact the same authority. At the | 





same time one can reasonably expect the layman to | © 


avoid judgments on issues that call for professional 
competence. The book must be read with this general 
framework in mind. 


In addressing the layman the author is interested 
in conveying hope and also an understanding of 
the dangers of bogus self-appointed “experts.” The | 
book is not a valid guide to a way of life, even though | 
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| many of her succinct paragraphs may appear to be 


more professional than philosophical pronouncements, 
for people do not acquire ways of life through books 
as Miss Freeman from her long psychoanalytic expe- 
rience well knows. The hope that she strives to bring 
lies, first of all, in the reader’s achieving a conviction 
that it is worth while and valid to hope. That is 
her chief message. Having achieved this conviction 
there are then professional resources that can realize 
the hope and false resources that can destroy it, and 
it is upon these that the book especially dwells. The 
objective is to provide an incentive to seeking help 
and in pursuit of this Miss Freeman says “Each one 
who seeks help should investigate carefully the one 
who gives help as a guarantee against his being either 


a charlatan or incompetent.” 


The critical reader may challenge some of the 
axioms and dicta that are laid down in her brief 
paragraphs and the challenge might result in contro- 
versies about some of her statements. If a psychiatrist 
were writing, such a challenge would be most impor- 
tant, but here the situation is different. 

On the other hand, a presentation of this sort needs 
to exercise caution not to attempt to arbitrate profes- 
sional differences. The book is not quite as successful 
in this respect as it is in encouraging hope, for it is 
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clear that it sanctions certain psychiatric techniques 
as contrasted with others. This is particularly the case 
in the contrast that is drawn between psychoanalysis 
and some of the empirical treatments, such as shock 
therapy and lobotomy. With respect to lobotomy, 
there are many psychiatrists, not of the psychoanalytic 
group, who are equally opposed. On the other hand, 
there are some who would make very strict demands 
for scientific validity of the techniques toward which 
they are not inclined, but greatly relax the demands 
with respect to those that they favor. Some recent 
writings on psychoanalytic treatment of the psychoses 
fall into this error. 


The hope that the troubled may justifiably reach 
for is unfortunately not entirely dependent upon the 
treatment, whether empirical or rational, which 
science has to offer. Throughout the world today 
science has more to offer the mentally ill than the 
public is willing to make available to them. Miss 
Freeman throws some light on this discrepancy when 
she says, “As yet, we are still too afraid to help them. 
We fear the screams that burst from behind barred 
windows because they set off the screams inside 
ourselves. We are too busy protecting ourselves 
against the fear of what, to us, represents one of the 
most dreadful fates to befall a man—loss of one’s 
mind. But until we face our fear, the problem of 
mental illness has no solution.” 


George S. Stevenson, M.D. 

National and International Consultant 

The National Association for Mental 
Health, Inc. 

New York, New York 


Living With a Disability, Textbook Edition, by 
Howard A. Rusk, M.D., and Eugene J. Taylor. 
The Blakiston Company, Inc., Garden City, New 
York. 1953. 207 pp. $3.50. 


This is a book full of hope and ideas, and the prac- 
tical suggestions to turn both into reality for many 
people now bound to dependent living. Since depend- 
ency, its cause and prevention, are of major concern 
to welfare workers, the subject matter of this book 
should be both interesting ard of practical importance. 
Caseworkers have always been involved in relation- 
ships with people made dependent by either a “social” 
or a “medical” definition of physical disability. The 
contents of this text will be useful to caseworkers and 
administrators in helping to modify the state of 
dependency, whether the client is in his own home, 
a nursing or foster home, or a public institution. 
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Much of the material has been available from scat- 
tered sources to the limited group of professional 
workers in the field of rehabilitation. Dr. Rusk and 
Mr. Taylor have brought together here, for the first 
time, a compilation of the devices and methods devel- 
oped to aid those handicapped, by physical disabilities, 
in achieving independence and an approach to a more 
normal and fruitful life. The materials were gathered 
from many sources as part of two studies sponsored, 
respectively, by the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis and the Disabled Homemaker’s Research 
Fund. The first of these projects was designed to 
assemble and disseminate information concerning 
self-help devices. The devices described and pictured 
in this text have been tested clinically as part of the 
project. The second project was developed to deter- 
mine methods of accomplishing every-day household 
tasks with the least expenditure of energy. 


The book takes the handicapped person and his 
family through the basic activities of daily living, 
discussing various methods and devices for maximiz- 
ing the ability of the disabled man or woman. There 
are practical suggestions for cooking from a wheel 
chair, powdering one’s nose, or shaving, despite a 
weakness or loss of upper extremities; and fishing, 
despite paralyzed fingers, or running power tools, 
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despite paraplegia. There is a most useful section o 
planning layouts for the home. Another discussiog 
offers pointers on setting up the varied tasks of house 
keeping so that they can be accomplished with econ 
omy of effort and despite any of a number of physica 
defects. It should be emphasized that the book i¥ 
directed to the patient and his family; it will, never! 
theless, be a most helpful resource for all welfare 
workers who see disabled people. Its thoughtful 
comments on giving and taking advice are particularly 
appropriate. 

It is to be hoped that in future editions, photograph: 
will be less crowded and better labeled, and _ that 
more working diagrams with scale drawings will be 
included. Although most of the photographs are 
good ones, a few are blurred and should either be 
removed or replaced. There is certainly need for 
more specific discussions on the construction of many| 
of the gadgets, and on how to obtain information as) 
to the availability and cost. A few such improvements 
will make this book even more widely useful, espe- 
cially to the agency workers who are, so often, the 
major source of information, advice and aid to the) 
men and women suffering from physical disabilities} 








and their social stigmata. 


J. N. Muller, M.D. 

Staff Director 

Subcommittee on Medical Care 
Committee on Administrative Practice 
American Public Health Association 
New York, New York 


Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped, Revised 


Edition, by Henry H. Kessler, M.D. Columbia 


University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
New York. June 1, 1953. 275 pp. $4.00. | 

' 
Rehabilitation is fast becoming a fashionable topic} 
for discussion in the popular press; professional jour-| 
nals are carrying an increasing number of articles on} 
the subject; and it is the rare medical, public health,| 
or welfare convention that doesn’t devote at least} 
one session to this field. That this is happening is| 
not very strange—the rehabilitation evangelists are a| 
very persistent lot. One of the most persuasive, by| 
word and action, has long been Henry Kessler, ortho- 
pedic surgeon, Medical Director of the Kessler Insti- 
tute for Rehabilitation, and last year the recipient of 


the first Presidential “Physician’s Award” for his) 


contributions to the welfare of the handicapped. 


“Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped” is 
the product of thirty-five years of sound experience 
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SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Richmond Professional Institute 
of the 
College of William and Mary 
Graduate Professional Education 


Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Science in Social Work 


. 
Fall Semester Begins September 22, 1954. 
Applications now being received. 


Catalogue will be sent 


on request. 
7 


For further information, write to 
Tue Dmecror, 800 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 











in this dynamic field. Back in 1919 Dr. Kessler became 
Assistant Director of the State sponsored Rehabilita- 
tion Clinic at Newark, New Jersey, later becoming 
its Medical Director. In 1941 he carried this civilian 
experience into the Navy, establishing a justly famed 
program of rehabilitation at Mare Island, California. 
Since 1949 he has been extremely active in establishing 
and directing the Institute for Rehabilitation in New 
Jersey, which a grateful community named after him. 
The demand for services at this institution has been 
so great, an addition, doubling its capacity, was opened 
this year. 

A glance at the contents of this book indicates the 
wide scope and range of Dr. Kessler’s thinking. The 
four main parts—Problems of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Principles of Rehabilitation, Rehabilitation in 
Practice, and A National Program—are sub-divided 
into a number of digestible portions, each clearly pre- 


;} sented and related to the whole. At appropriate 


intervals short, concise case histories are inserted to 
illustrate the point under discussion. 

Dr. Kessler’s philosophy of rehabilitation is simple 
enough. The disabled are with us in increasing 
numbers as a result of spectacular life-saving medical 
advances. In a democratic society, where the dignity 
of every individual is important, every service must 
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be made available to enable him to take a satisfying 
and productive place in that society. These services— 
medical, psychological, social, vocational—must be pro- 
vided in a systematized and orderly fashion so that 
maximum benefit can be derived from them. Society 
— federal, state, local—has a tremendous stake in 
this, if only because the ever mounting cost of main- 
taining the disabled in dependency is becoming an 
overwhelming burden. Dr. Kessler clearly documents 
what must be done and how to do it. You may not 
agree with everything Dr. Kessler says, but I'll wager 
you'll be hard put to refute him—because he practices 
what he preaches and can demonstrate with living 
proof. 

The first edition of this book was published in 
1947; several chapters have been completely rewritten, 
particularly those dealing with injured veterans, re- 
habilitation centers, and with legislation. A new 
section listing agencies and facilities providing services 
to the handicapped replaces the bibliography. 

This book should be read by every professional 
worker in the wide field of rehabilitation, as well as 
by legislators and others interested in the welfare and 


well-being of people who are disabled. 


Joseph H. Gerber, M.D. 

Chief Medical Officer 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Washington, D. C. 


Doctors, People and Government, by James Howard 
Means, M.D. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 
Atlantic-Little-Brown, Boston, Massachusetts. 206 
pp. $3.50. 


From the perspective of a professional lifetime of 
caring for patients, teaching medicine, and engaging 
in medical research, Dr. Means appraises America’s 
lack of progress in more effectively organizing its 
potentially unbeatable medical skills. He suggests a 
pattern of cooperation between government and the 
medical profession to give the people of our nation 
the health services they need. 

His “proposition,” Dr. Means sets forth in his 
Preface: . 

“The American People are entitled to the best 
medical service which science and art permit, and 
which they can afford to buy. They are entitled 
to get it at the lowest price consistent with high 
quality, or have it given them if they cannot pay. 
All the people have a right to medical service on 
these terms. They are not now getting it.” 
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He labels “the affairs of Medicine” as “the affairs 
of the people no less than the affairs of the medical 
profession,” and he describes in non-technical lan- 
guage the scientific developments in medicine that 
demand a better organization of health services. His 
objective: “To stimulate the formation of an enlight- 
ened public opinion.” 


Early in his chapter on Britain’s Health Service, 
Dr. Means urges careful study of the system in that 
country—study not of how the scheme sould be 
applied to the United States, but of how it meets 
the British people’s needs. He substitutes a careful 
and unemotional appraisal of this experiment for 
the generally biased evaluation of the American press. 
His conclusion is a warning to organized medicine 
that the American people can take the British route 
if the doctors continue to obstruct voluntary efforts 
towards efficient medical organization and prepay- 
ment. 


Especially revealing are the two chapters which give 
an insider’s view of the efforts of the American Med- 
ical Association and its local societies to obstruct 
private as well as public hospital and medical health 
insurance plans. Organized medicine in the United 
States, Dr. Means charges, is essentially a guild which 
seeks to preserve at all cost the especially privileged 
position of the medical profession. 


Commenting on the lack of sympathy between 
organized medicine and President Truman’s Admin- 
istration, Dr. Means, before the fact points to the 
probability—since realized—of coolness between Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s health agency heads and the 
American Medical Association. He wants a real 
partnership between government and medicine in 
an effort not to “socialize” but to “rationalize” the 
American system of providing medical care. 


Dr. Means is a former President of the American 
College of Physicians and was, for twenty-eight years, 
Chief of Medical Services at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and Professor of Clinical Medicine at Har- 
vard Medical School. His is a “voice of authority” 
in the field—a voice that speaks in understandable 
language of the need for public action on a compli- 
cated problem facing the American people. 


James Brindle 


Assistant Director 


Social Security Department 


United Auto Workers, CIO 
Detroit, Michigan 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Absent Fathers in ADC. A study of families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children in December, 1952, 
through the South Dakota Department of Public 
Welfare in which the father was absent from the 
home by reason of divorce, separation or desertion. 
South Dakota Department of Public Welfare, 
Pierre, South Dakota. August, 1953. 8 pages. 

Aging and Retirement. The American Journal of 
Sociology. The University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. January, 1954. 
$1.25. 

Characteristics of State Public Assistance Plans. Public 
Assistance Report No. 21. Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, Social Security Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1953. 55c. 106 pages. 


Christian Social Welfare. Volume 1, No. 2. A new 
publication by the Department of Social Welfare, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 


U.S.A., 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New} 


York. December, 1953. Single copy, 50c; Subscrip- 
tion rate, $2.00 per year. 15 pages. 

Cost Analysis Method for Casework Agencies. By 
John G. Hill and Ralph Ormsby. Family Service of 
Philadelphia, 311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 1953. 96 pages. 

Economic Security for Americans. A digest of the 
research reports, prepared for the American As- 
sembly on Economic Security for Americans, and 
the Assembly’s discussions and findings which were 
based on these research reports. The American 
Assembly, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. February 1, 1954. 10c. 22 pages. 

Economic Security for Americans. A study guide 
drawn from research reports and background pa- 
pers prepared for the use of participants in the 
Third American Assembly. The American As- 
sembly, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York. February, 1954. 75c. 42 pages. 

Federal Benefits Available to Veterans and Their De- 
pendents as of September 25, 1953. This fact sheet 
is designed to provide general information concern- 
ing most Federal benefits that the Congress has 
provided for veterans, their dependents and bene- 
ficiaries. Information Service, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 1953. 13 pages. 

Group Dynamics. Research and Theory. By Dorwin 
Cartwright, Professor of Psychology, and Director, 
and Alvin Zander, Associate Professor of Educa- 
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tional Psychology and Program Director, Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, University of Mich- 
igan. Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, 
Illinois and White Plains, New York. 1953. 642 
pages. 

Hospitalization of the Aged. A study of an old age 
assistance hospital caseload. By John J. Griffin, 
Supervisor, Bureau of Old Age Assistance, Board of 
Public Welfare, Somerville 43, Massachusetts. 1952. 
51 pages. 

Just a Minute. A pamphlet. National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 1953. Single copies, 10c; 50 or more, 8c; 
100 or more, 5c. 21 pages. This is good straight- 
forward advice to young people who are wonder- 
ing whether to stay in school or go to work. It offers 
valuable suggestions on how to get help in choos- 
ing a career, It is written to young people in a 
language that makes sense. 

Public Social Welfare Personnel. Education, work 
loads, experience, working conditions, salaries. 
Children’s Bureau and Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1953. 
$1.00. 

Recreation for the Aging. By Arthur Williams of the 
National Recreation Association. National Recrea- 
tion Association Press, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 1953. $3.00. 192 pages. 


. |Recruitment Kit for the Profession of Social Work. 


Prepared by the National Committee on Social 
Work in Defense Mobilization for the Council on 
Social Work Education, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 1952. $1.00. A collection of 
booklets and pamphlets and other material relating 
to various aspects of recruitment. Includes a “how- 
to-do-it” manual of basic principles and specific 
suggestions. This is a well-selected collection of 
material which would cost more than the sale price 
of one dollar if the items were to be purchased 
separately. 


Report of the Committee on the Role of the Board 
of Directors in the Social Agency of Today. Family 
Welfare Division, Canadian Welfare Council, 245 
Cooper Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario, Canada. May 
13, 1953. 8 pages. 

Retirement Policies and the Railroad System. Report 
of the Joint Committee on Railroad Retirement 
Legislation. Part 1—Issues in Railroad Retirement. 
$2.00. 770 pages. Part 2—Economic Problems of 
an Aging Population. 45c. 172 pages. Superin- 
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tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1953. 

Services Needed by Dependent Children in Kentucky. 
Prepared by Research and Statistics Service, De- 
partment of Economic Security, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. February 1953. 10 pages. 

Social Security in 1953. Published by Bayer and Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. National Conference of 
Social Work, 22 West Gay Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 1953. Members—$1.00; Nonmembers—$1.25. 
This is a compilation of papers on social security 
which were presented at the 1953 Annual Meeting 
of the National Conference of Social Work in 
Cleveland. They were selected for publication by 
the Conference because it was thought they would 
assist people to understand and evaluate today’s 
issues and proposals in social security. 

Social Work Year . ‘ook 1954. Twelfth Issue. Russell 
H. Kurtz, Editor. American Association of Social 
Workers, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 1954. $6.00. 703 pages. 

Stepmothers Can Be Nice! Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 198. Helen Steers Burgess. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 25c. 28 pages. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Two East Ninety-First Street 
New York 28, New York 


1954 SUMMER INSTITUTE CALENDAR 


SERIES | (For Graduates of Schools of Social Work) June 14-25 
. money Concepts in Casework 





Dr. Fountai 





2. Educational Methods in Profes- 
sional Training Prof. H 


3. Superetten in Copoaet 
‘or Rp +} e.26, 








9 s: Assoc. Prof. McCaffery 
For Experienced Persons— 


ion B Prof. Hutchinson 
4. Differential Diagnosis and 








Treatment in Casework Prof. Hollis 
SERIES II (For Graduates and Non-Graduates of 
Schools of Social Work) July 12-23 
5. The Psycho-Social Development of 
the Normal Child Dr. Green 








6. Casework with Children in Their 

Own Homes and in Foster Care..........Assoc. Prof. Meier 
7. Administration and Staff 

Develop t Miss Gregory 
8. Supervision Prof. Bellsmith 





For further information write to: 


The New York School of Social Work 
2 East 91st Street, New York 28, New York 
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RESOURCES 


(Continued from page 64) 


tion the program demonstrated. As an example, a 
group may help set up and financially support home- 
maker service for children for a year or until its value 
has been demonstrated, and then request that the 
service be taken over by the welfare department which 
can use federal funds to pay a substantial portion of 
the cost. This has been done in a North Carolina 
county. 


Voluntary agencies have created an intense interest 
on the part of civic and community leaders in their 
support. This is as it should be. However, as Patrick 
A. Tompkins, Commissioner of Massachusetts State 
Department of Public Welfare, stated in an address 
at the annual Public Welfare Institute at Raleigh, 
North Carolina in November, 1953, “Civic and com- 
munity leaders are often remiss in not supporting as 
earnestly the service programs carried on by public 
agencies as they support similar programs carried on 
by private or voluntary agencies. The voluntary 
agency should assist as much as possible in gaining 
this support for the public agency programs. There 
is no difference between the person helped by public 
agencies and the person helped by private agencies. 
One is as important as the other.” 


A CHALLENGE FOR THE FUTURE 


There is certainly enough to do to keep us all b 
for a very long time. Dr. Ellen Winston, No 
Carolina’s Commissioner of Public Welfare says: “ 
are far from meeting needs for public welfare service 
broadly defined, taking into account all our public an 
voluntary resources for non-financial and financi 
services. Some communities may provide adequat 
for financial aid but not for non-financial services, 
vice versa. In large sections of the country there 
great inadequacy in both areas. Therefore, our be 
efforts are called for to make the most effective use ¢ 
all services now available and to work together 
provide for unmet needs.” It is toward objectives sud 
as these that the Consultant on Community Service 
works. Admittedly, it is a large-scale project to « 
tempt to marshall the welfare resources of lay agencie 
and organizations in the counties so that these re 
voirs of understanding, interest, effort, and generosit 
can add to the effectiveness of specific objectives i 
public welfare. Results cannot be expected before 
sincere and genuine interest of these groups has bee! 
caught and challenged by some humanitarian projed 
However, when this interest is enlisted and linked t 
a definite program of public welfare, the results ca 
be of major value. The evidences thus far in th 
program lend encouragement to this appraisal. 





Attend Your Regional Conference 


Regional conferences represent an opportunity for professional devel- 


opment that public welfare people cannot afford to miss. Attend the 
one in your region, acquire and share ideas, learn to know people 


in your professional field. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


SOUTHWEST—Shreveport, Louisiana, Washington-Youree and Captain 
Shreve Hotels 





April 1-2 
Apri! 25-28 
June 14-16 


September 8-11 


WEST COAST —Transferred from Las Vegas, Nevada to Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Seattle, Washington September 29, 30, October 1 


October 6-8 


MOUNTAIN—Lincoln, Nebraska, Hotel Cornhusker 
V CENTRAL—Grand Rapids, Michigan, Hotel Pantlind 
NORTHEAST—Buffalo, New York, Hotel Statler 


SOUTHEAST—Biloxi, Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel 























NEW A. P. W. A. PUBLICATIONS 


YOUR FUTURE IN PUBLIC WELFARE. An attractive new recruitment folder prepared for the 
Association by its Committee on Social Work Education and Personnel. Designed in color 
for use by welfare agencies, schools and other groups recruiting for the public welfare field. 
Space on back for agency imprint. Single copies, 5c. 


PUBLIC WELFARE IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL PLANNING. An 
analysis of the role of public welfare in community organization and social planning. Pre- 
pared by the Welfare Policy Committee and approved by the APWA Board of Directors. 
Prepared in leaflet form. Single copies, 15c. 


THE NEEDS OF OLDER PEOPLE AND PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES TO MEET THEM. 
By Elizabeth Wickenden. An analysis of the needs of older people and the services pro- 
vided by public welfare agencies in meeting them. Based on inquiry from public welfare 
departments all over the country. Useful to public welfare people, teachers and the total 
social welfare field in clarifying the role of public welfare in relation to the aging. 146 
pages. $2.00. 


THE ROLE OF THE STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AGENCY IN MEDICAL CARE—three 


new reports by Pearl Bierman. 


1. General Aspects of Medical Assistance. A summary of facts on the degree of state finan- 
cial participation in medical assistance, organization and staffing for administration of medi- 
cal assistance programs, and scope of the states’ definition of medical assistance. Apparent 
trends since the last national study in 1946 are analyzed. 8 pages. 20c. 


2. Pooled Funds for Medical Care. Information on the pooled fund device for financing medi- 
cal care of public assistance recipients and experience of the states using this method of 
financing. 7 pages. 20c. 

3. Organization for Administration of Medical Assistance Programs. A description of staff- 
ing arrangements and organization structure of selected state medical units. 8 pages. 20c. 


THE PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY. The new 1954 edition of the Public Welfare Directory is 
now off the press. It includes programs, directors and addresses of public welfare agencies; 
instructions on inter-state correspondence; residence requirements; reciprocal support informa- 
tion; and federal agencies in the welfare field. Orders received now. $7.50. 


All publications may be ordered by addressing the Publications Secretary. Quantity 
discounts. 10 to 24 copies, 10%; 25 or more copies, 20%. On Your Future in 
Public Welfare, 100 copies or more at 40% discount. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60th STREET CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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